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CHAPTER I. 

BREAKFAST AT COMBE MAVIS. 

N the breakfast-room at the Combe 
House Josiah Stilwinche, Esq., 
was standing with his feet on his 
ancestral hearth, with his back 
to the fire, with an open letter in his hand, 
and with the table prepared for the morning 
meal in front of him. The urn was hissing 
on the table, and the boiled eggs were getting 
cold. Mr. Stilwinche drew a very large watch 
from the fob from which its chain and seals 
^dangled in front of the protuberant ci^xAx^ o^ 
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his somewhat small person, after the fashion 
in use in the days before men took to carry- 
ing their watches in their waistcoat pockets, 
and breathed a patient sigh as he perceived 
that six minutes had elapsed since the break- 
fast bell had been rung. He was alone in the 
room ; but the family party, which should 
have already assembled, was evidently a large 
one. 

Two arm-chairs were placed at the two 
comers of the table nearest the fire, and on 
either of the two sides of the long table four 
chairs were ranged. At the bottom of the 
large and handsome room, in front of the old- 
fashioned mahogany side-board, five chairs 
were placed side by side ; and along the wall 
of the room opposite to the two large windows, 
nine chairs were drawn up in a line, with a 
hassock in front of each of them. 

Just as Mr. Stilwinche replaced his watch, 
he heard a heavy and deliberate step crossing 
the hall towards the breakfast-room door. 
Giving a rapid glance round the room, he 
observed that the hassock belonging to the 
first of the line of nine chairs, had accidentally 
been placed somewhat under the chair instead 
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of duly in front of it ; and he ran hastily to 
correct the arrangement. Then he pulled the 
bell by the side of the fire-place, and thrust 
the open letter into his coat pocket, as Mrs. 
Stilwinche entered the room. 

Mrs. Stilwinche had been a veiy fine, and 
was still a very majestic woman. She was 
nearly a head and shoulders taller than her 
husband, and was proportionably ample in 
person. Though she moved with a heavy 
and slow step, there was an indefinable air 
of bustle in her bearing, which indicated a 
consciousness of being behindhand. 

" Only five minutes, Mr. Stilwinche !" she 
said in a somewhat wheezy voice as she 
advanced up the room, followed by one man 
and four maidservants, whom Mr. Stilwinche s 
beU had summoned. 

" Six, my dear ; ' when the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness — ''^ said 
Mr. Stilwinche, kneeling down at the head of 
the table as he spoke, but not making the 
slightest division either by pause or by dif- 
ference of tone between his reply to his wife 
and the commencement of the prayers. 

The lady knelt at the chait m ixoxi\i ol 

1—^ 
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which her husband had arranged the hassock, 
and the servants dropped on their knees 
before the chairs near the sideboard. But 
the eight chairs which were in a line with 
that of Mrs. Stilwinche were still all empty 
when the head of the family began the family 
prayers. He had uttered only a few words, 
however, before a young lady entered the 
room hastUy, and dropped with machine-like 
quickness and accuracy of movement on her 
knees in front of the last chair in the line, 
that nearest the door. Hardly had she done 
so, before the door was aigain opened and 
another young lady rushed in, and threw her- 
self on her knees before chair No. 2, counting 
from that of her mamma. Then came two 
together — the twins — and occupied chairs 
Nos. 5 and 6. 

It must be supposed that Mr. Stilwinche 
was accustomed to these interruptions, for he 
continued the even tenor of his reading with 
a monotonous and somewhat rapid voice, 
without being at all disconcerted by them. 
At length all the eight chairs had each a 
young lady on her knees before it, except 
that nearest to Mrs. Stilwinche. But just as 
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Mr. Stilwinche was finishing the last collect 
before the doxology, the door was opened 
once more with a louder noise and more 
whirlwind of whisked skirts than on any of 
the previous occasions, and Miss Stilwinche 
bounced up to her chair, and was on her 
knees before it, just in time to say " Amen" 
in a sharp, loud, cheery, ringing voice at the 
end of it. Mr. Stilwinche proceeded with a 
slight acceleration of pace as he came within 
view of the goal, to read the doxology, and 
Miss Stilwinche repeated a sharp " Amen" 
that seemed to come off like the snap of a 
small pistol, and then was the first to rise to 
her feet with a brisk triumphant sort of air, 
that seemed to defy all present to deny that 
she was at least not in at the death. 

Miss Stilwinche was the first also to speak 
as soon as the rest of the party were on their 
feet — ^before indeed her mother had accom- 
plished that task, which in her case was per- 
formed with much deliberation. 

" Good morning, sir ! good morning, ma'am ! 
Are you all there, girls ? You were not down 
in time, I know 1 What a shame it is T' sh© 
concluded with intense energy, making a 
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sudden dart at the table, and stooping over 
it, with a double ^ye-glass held to her eyes. 

" What is a shame, Penelope ?" asked 
Mrs, Stilwinche slowly. 

" Why we were all down before you, Pen,'' 
said a chorus of voices from her sisters. 

"Not talking of that at all, my dears. 
Those eggs ! Look at those eggs ! It's too 
bad !" she said with a sort of panting, breath- 
less vehemence of utterance. 

" Why what's amiss with the eggs, Pen ? 

I am sure I " began her father in an 

exculpatory tone, which seemed to indicate 
that it was the ingrained habit of his life to 
bear the blame of everything that went 
wrong, and to stand always on the defensive. 

" There's one of these eggs not dated !" 
gasped Miss Penelope, still peering through 
her eye-glass ; " and if I have told Betsy 
Barnes to put the day of laying on them once, 
I have told her a dozen times !" 

No reply was made to this, but all present 
felt that they were very glad that they were 
not Betsy Barnes. 

And then amid much clatter of cups and 
saucers, and knives and plates, the large 
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family party took their accustomed places 
around the breakfast-table. 

Next in rank to Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
Stilwinche came Miss Barbara Stilwinche, who 
was then in her twenty-third year, and five 
years younger than her sister Penelope. 
Miss Pernel Stilwinche, aged twenty-two, was 
the third daughter, and Miss Beatrice Stil- 
winche, aged twenty-one, the fourth. The 
twins, Faith and Charity, were just turned 
twenty. Magdalen, the seventh Miss Stil- 
winche, was nineteen, and Millicent the eighth 
and (as far as matters had yet gone) the last 
was eighteen. And they were a " very fine 
family !" the most notedly fine family in the 
county ! 

Mr. Stilwinche had no son, neither was there 
any male heir of the name on whom the 
Combe Mavis property was entailed. And 
although this was in one point of view a pity, 
in as much as the Combe Mavis acres had 
been owned by a Stilwinche since the Norman 
conquest, or perhaps from an earlier date 
still ; yet it was fortunate as regarded the 
prospect of permanent bread and butter for 
that fine family of daughters. 
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For though the Stilwinches were the finest 
family in the county, the Combe Mavis estate 
was by no means one of the finest properties 
in it. Situated among the South-downs not 
far fi:om the coast, the land was poor and 
hungry, and the rental of the two farms of 
which it consisted, barely reached a thousand 
a year. Mr. Stilwinche had begun life by 
keeping the better of these two farms in his 
own hands. But he had not succeeded as an 
agriculturist. No live-stock prospered with 
him, save that reared on that nearest and 
most productive of near farms, his own 
domestic nursery. Several years, therefore, 
before the commencement of this narrative, 
it had been found expedient to let both the 
farms. Still, however, "the park" had re- 
mained in his own hands. It was not much 
of a park. But the position of the house 
made it almost necessary to the dignity of a 
landed gentleman's residence that the park, 
in which it stood, should remain in the 
owner's immediate possession. 

The house was a good and roomy one, with 
a rather pretentious frontage, built of very 
light-coloured stone, with a portico and Greek 
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temple-shaped fagade after the fashion of the 
early part of George III.'s days — ugly, bold, 
and un-English looking enough, even if it had 
been shaded and mitigated by abundance of 
wood around it ; but repellingly naked, bleak- 
looking, and cold in appearance when, as in 
the case of Combe Mavis, there was not a 
tree, and scarcely a bit of shrubbery near the 
place. There was a walled kitchen-garden at 
the back of the house, but there were no 
gardens whatever in front. The drive passed 
through the park with a handsome sweep, 
and entered a hundred yards or so before it 
reached the door, a small lawn, divided from 
the rest of the park by a ha-ha. 

The park consisted of some sixty-acres of ' 
grazing land, and they were about the best of 
all the Combe Mavis property. They were 
also the only part of the estate that could be 
said to have any sort of prettiness about it. 
There were five or six good clumps of beeches 
well placed within sight of the house, and the 
surface of the ground was broken and undu- 
lating. If this park were detached from the 
house, there would remain to it absolutely 
nothing of pleasure grounds save the walled 
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kitchen-garden, and the little bit of bleak, 
naked-looking lawn in front of the house 
enclosed by it's ha-ha fence. It will readily be 
understood, therefore, that it was very desir- 
able that this sixty acres of park should 
remain in the hands of the owner. 

It was the only thing that gave any sort of 
style to the residence. And the prestige 
arising from it, as weU as the prettiness of 
the outlook over it froni the windows, were 
enhanced by the appearance in it close to one 
of the clumps of beech trees of the church of 
Combe Mavis with its pretty spire. In all 
probability the whole of the parish had, in 
former days, belonged to the Stilwinches ; and, 
doubtless, the church had been provided in 
early times for the rustic population by the 
piety of some lord of the manor of that name. 
For the advowson still belonged to them. 
The reigning Stilwinche had, as has been said, 
neither son nor nephew to hold the living ; 
and the notion of selling it had been more 
than once debated in the Stilwinche family 
councils. But though the little living might 
be deemed a desirable piece of preferment, on 
the score of there being very little to do, — 
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for the population of the parish was under 
two hundred, — it was not worth much to sell, 
for the yearly value was not above an hundred 
and fifty. And besides, the present incum- 
bent was a contempoi-ary of Mr. Stilwinche, 
— just fifty, that is to say, — and as hard and 
healthy an old bachelor as could be found in 
all the South Downs. 

The Rev. Roger Ironside was a Fellow of 
St. Peter's Oxon ; and his fellowship was 
worth something over one hundred a year. He 
had about a couple of hundred and fifty of 
his own; and his sister, Awdiy, who Uved 
with him, had one hundred of her own. So 
that Mr. Ironside, in his little vicarage was a 
much richer man than his patron, Mr. StU- 
winche, at the Hall. 

In fact, Josiah Stilwinche, Esq., with his 
thousand a-year, was a very poor man ; more, 
indeed, he was a struggling man. He felt 
himself over-weighted by that family of eight 
daughters, and, in truth, had a hard task to 
make both ends meet. The two ends, indeed, 
very generally altogether declined to meet; 
and poor Mr. Stilwinche found it very difficult 
to keep his head above water. 
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The latter phrase seemed to have a special 
aptitude as applied to him. For his personal 
appearance suggested the idea of a perpetual 
struggle to prevent the imaginary waters from 
closing over his head. He was a little man, 
not above five feet four inches in height, with 
rather disproportionably broad shoulders, from 
the points of which he tapered aw^ay in the 
shape of a boy's kite to his feet. He had a 
little round, rosy face, deeply planted between 
two stiff ear-cutting shirt-collars, from out of 
which it always seemed to be struggling up- 
wards. He habitually held his head much 
backwards, so as to keep his face turned up- 
wards ; and this, together with the surprised 
expression of his prominent blue eyes, and 
never altogether closed cod-fish-like mouth, 
imparted a general air of finding the world 
too much for him, which was further enhanced 
by his habit of rising on his toes, and drawing 
up his shoulders, which suggested the idea of 
a perpetual struggling with surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

The breakfast table around which the family 
were assembled, and the general appearance 
of the breakfast room, very unmistakably in- 
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dicated the narrowness of the family circum- 
stances. The sideboard, table, and chairs 
were all still in perfectly good order, because 
they had been thoroughly good when new. 
But they were all old-fashioned. The curtains 
of the room were deplorably faded ; and the 
once handsome Turkey carpet was almost in 
rags in places. Nor was the table nor the 
sideboard luxuriously or abundantly spread. 
The latter was wholly bare. On the table there 
were ten small rolls [for the ten mouths, ten 
very small pats of butter, ten boiled eggs, and 
ten tea cups. There was a large jug of milk, 
no cream, and a huge teapot, which swallowed 
an amount of hot water very much out of pro- 
portion to the quantity of tea carefully mea- 
sured into it by Miss Stilwinche. 

" I declare, Penelope makes the tea weaker 
and weaker every morning !" said Barbara, 
the second daughter, pushing her cup away 
from her with a movement of extreme disgust. 

" For my part, I think it would be better 
to drink milk and water on week days, so as 
to have a good cup of tea at least once a 
week, on Sundays !" said Miss Beatrice, the 
fourth daughter. 
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" Not at all so, my dears ! By no means !" 
snapped Miss Stilwinche, with the very 
promptest decision of tone and manner. 
" Strong tea is bad for the complexion, worse 
for the nerves, and worst of all for the digestion. 
Considerations of health and proper economy 
alike prescribe six teaspoonfuls as a maxi- 
mum !" added Penelope, speaking the words 
as if she were marking them between her jaws 
as they escaped from her. 

" Do you call this tea fit to drink, sir ?" 
said Barbara, appealing to Mr. Stilwinche. 
It was not dutiful, or well done, of the 
young lady ; for she knew perfectly well that 
nothing could arise from her appeal, save a 
certain amount of trouble to her father, who 
had, as she well knew, troubles enough 
already. 

" I'm very sorry it's not as you like it, Bab! 
I'm sure I — " 

" Will you take another cup, sir ?" said 
Penelope, interrupting him short and sharp, 
exactly at the words at which he very often 
was interrupted in the family circle. 

" Thank you, my dear I not this morning, I 
think !" 
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Mr. Stilwinche had thought the same every 
morning for years past. 

Barbara and Beatrice exchanged shrugs 
and looks of exceeding discontent and discern- 
fort from the opposite sides of the table. But 
none of the other young ladies shewed any 
disposition to rebel against the family econo- 
mies. 

As soon as each had dispatched her little 
roll, and her little pat of butter, and her 
boiled egg, they all rose together, like a covey 
of partridges, and rustled and fluttered to the 
door. 

"Anne, my dear," said Mr. Stilwinche, 
taking his wife's fat hand as the girls left the 
room, and patting it between both of his, 
with a little purring sound, indicative, pro- 
bably, of affection, as he did so, " will you 
come into my room for a minute before you 
go upstairs ; I have a letter to shew you.'' 




CHAPTER II. 

IN THE STUDY AFTER BREAKFAST. 

HE little room that Mr. Stilwinche 
called his study, had not much 
appearance of meriting that name. 
But a similar remark may be 
made of a great number of country gentle- 
men's studies. But neither did Mr. Stil- 
winche's own room look like the special habitat 
of a sportsman. There was no gun-rack over 
the chimney-piece, there was no hunting whip 
hanging behind the door ; there was, it is 
true, a fishing-rod in its case in one corner of 
the room, but it looked, as it in fact was, 
unused and forgotten. 

Mr. Stilwinche had been a fisherman once, 
in the days before the world had become too 
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much for him. The hours which he still 
might have spent in fishing were not generally 
employed by him in any more lucrative occu- 
pation, it is true ; but it seemed to Mr. Stil- 
winche that it was impossible that a man with 
eight unmarried daughters should have the 
lightness of hand needed for throwing a fly. 

There was an old Windsor chair in front of 
a bureau, which was covered with papers of 
that special and peculiar look, which declares 
them to the most cursory glance to be bills 
and nothing but bills. There was a small set 
of book-shelves, in which there was a copy of 
Bum's "Justice," and some other kindred 
works, a few blue books, a volume of sermons 
published by a Very Rev. Josiah Stilwincl:e 
in the reign of George II., and Hume's 
" History of England." Over the fire-place 
there hung the family tree of the Stilwinches 
with their coat of arms, three mavises on a 
field vert, blazoned in one of the upper corners 
of the large yellow sheet, and a row of circles, 
each the size of half-a- crown, at the bottom, 
within each of which spaces was inscribed the 
name and the date of the birth of one of the 
Misses Stilwinche. And on the floor, in one 

VOL. L ^ 
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comer of the room near the door, there was* a 
strange looking collection of dirty little pots 
and saucepans of all shapes and sizes, which 
would have much puzzled any visitor to that 
retreat, until it had been explained to him 
that these were unlawful alum-pots, confis- 
cated by Mr. Stilwinche in his character of a 
magistrate for the county, in the course of a 
raid among the roguish bakers of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Whatever Mrs. Stilwinche's communica- 
tions with her fellow-creatures were, the real 
meaning expressed by each word, look, and 
motion, seemed ever to be '^ Leave me, leave 
me to repose !" Her movements were a per- 
petual protest against motion, her words a 
declaration of her preference for silence. She 
was in the habit of passing many hours of the 
day in her own room, and there was no doubt 
among the members of her family that she 
passed them in sleep. 

Mr. Stilwinche bustled on in advance as 
she followed him with a resigned look and 
slow and heavy step, and hastily dragging 
out the Windsor arm-chair from behind the 
bureau, placed it in front of the fire, so that 
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his wife found it ready for her to siuk into 
when she entered the room. He then closed 
the door, and placing himself on a small 
rickety chair by her side, produced the letter 
he had thrust into his pocket before breakfast. 

" I got that some time ago," he said, ticn- 
dering it to her. 

"Tell me what it is, Josiah. Money, of 
course ! Who is it from T she said, yawning 
wearily. 

" My love, I shouldn't have troubled you, 
if it had been only a dun ! It is from the 
new tenant, Mr. Comland. It was settled, 
you know, that he is to have both the farms. 
I have reason to believe that he is a man of 
capital, and I hope it will be for the best." 

As Mr. Stilwinche always hoped every- 
thing would be for the best, there was nothing 
distinctive, and very little of information in 
this remark, and Mrs. Stilwinche's eyelids 
began to droop heavily. 

'^ But he makes a condition, which I am 
afraid may not be very acceptable to you and 
the girls. He won't take the land unless he 
has the park also. He wants more grazing 
land, he says." 
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" The park ! wants to have the park \ 
But you can't let the park, you know, Josiah," 
said the matron, roused by the enormity of 
the proposal to a degree of animation very 
unusual with her. "What nonsense it is 
talking so much about it," she added after a 
moment's pause, and she crossed one large 
and fully developed limb over the other, as 
she sat before the fire, and began to be evi- 
dently preparing herself for slumber. 

" But, my dear, I am afraid there is nothing 
else for it. The additional rent will be worth 
more to us than ever the park has been, and 
I'm sure I hope it will be for the best." 

"But how can you let it, Mr. Stilwinche ? 
How are we ever to get out of the place or 
into it, if you let away the park with the 
road through it. And what will all the 
coimty say ?" said Mrs. Stilwinche queru- 
lously ; " not that I care much for myself," 
she added after a pause, " whether there is 
any way out of the place or not." 

" The county will no doubt see that it has 
been done for the best," said the poor man ; 
" and as to the road, of course the right of 
way through the park will remain. Com- 
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iand is willing to pay three pounds an acre 
for the park." 

'* Well, Mr. Stilwinche, I don't care much 
about it one way or the other, for my part ; 
but I am sure I don't know what the girls 
will say to it," said the lady. 

** I thought that perhaps you had better 
mention it to them," said Mr. Stilwinche, 
drawing up his shoulders to his ears, and 
looking wistfully at his wife. 

" I think not, Mr. Stilwinche," replied the 
lady, slowly shaking her head ; *^ it will be 
better that you should communicate the fact 
to them." 

"If you think so, my love. I'm sure I 
only wish to do for the best. I do hope the 
girls wiU see that in letting the park I have 
done for the best." 

" I have had a letter this morning, too, 
with a bit of news for you and the girls. 
My sister Barbara has written to me to say 
that she will pay us a visit," said Mrs. Stil- 
winche, with the air of one announcing a 
judgment on the wickedness of the world 
around him. 

" God bless me ! Your sister Barbara ! 
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That will be twice in the last eighteen months. 
Well .... at least it is gratifying to see 
that she likes coming, and we must hope that 
it will turn out for the best !" said the 
master of the house with his usual feeble 
optimism. 

'^What nonsense you do talk, Mr. Stil- 
winche. Of course it is very disagreeable, and 
very inconvenient, we all know that very 
well. I am sure I don't know what the girls, 
will say to it," rejoined the lady. 

" My love, the girls know how important 
it is that they should be on pleasant terms 
with Mrs. Frampton ; that's the way I look 
at it. I am sure I never look at any thing 
in any other way," pleaded the much endur- 
ing and much striving little taan. 

" I don't see any reason why the peace of 
my life should be destroyed — utterly de- 
stroyed ; for you know, Mr. StUwinche, that 
as soon as Barbara is in the house, I have not 
a moment of rest or quietness. Of course my 
sister's money must come to our girls, it can't 
be otherwise ; who should have it ? And I 
do think it is very hard that I should be 
made to Hve the life of a blackamoor or a 
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bluebottle because of it/' urged the lady, in 
whose mind it is probable that the first term 
of comparison represented perpetual toil, and 
the second perpetual motion. 

" It would be in every point of view most 
iniquitous if your sister s money went any- 
where else than to her own nieces, of course it 
would, my love ; I feel that quite as strongly 
as you can ! But you know it is quite in her 
own power. And there are all kinds of 
hospitals, and] societies for the promotion 
of all sorts of things, and lunatic asylums and 
things of that sort always on the look out 
for people situated hke your sister; and 
perhaps it's for the best." 

" Pshaw ! Mr. Stilwinche, Barbara Framp- 
ton, imcomfortable as she is to have in a 
house, is not so bad as that comes to ! Her 
money 'U come to one or another of the girls 
safe enough I" • 

" I trust so, my love, I trust so ! And in 
that case we may make ourselves easy, 
and .... 

" Now, Mr. StUwinche, that is so like you ! 
I sometimes think you forget you've got any 
family at all !" 
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Mr. Stilwinche lifted his shoulders, and his 
goggle eyes, and his chin, and the round aper- 
ture of his fish-like mouth, to heaven, in mute 
protest against the monstrosity of this accusa- 
tion ; but he said nothing. 

" Come now, how many daughters have you, 
Mr. Stilwinche ?" asked his wife, with a slow 
severity of manner. 

*' Seven, my love !" said Mr. Stilwinche, 
with a meek air of deep contrition, and a 
slight shake of the head, after he had per- 
formed a furtive calculation on the fingers of 
his hand behind his back, as he stood before 
his wife on the hearth rug. 

" Seven !" almost shrieked the mother, 
roused to a pitch of animation almost unpre- 
cedented with her, by the audacious inaccuracy 
of this reply. " Seven ! I thought as much, 
Mr. Stilwinche ! And which of your children, 
pray, do you purpose to disown ?" 

" I beg pardon, my love ! I beg pardon ! 
There are the twins, certainly ! the twins, you 
know ! bless them, darlings ! I should say 
eight, if you count the twins double, you 
know ! Yes, there are eight of them, bless 
them al] !" said Mr. Stilwinche in much con- 
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fusion. The fact was, that the epoch at which 
the additional burthens he staggered under 
had been laid on him, were so deeply marked 
in his mind, that he was often in the habit of 
counting ihem^ instead of the individual pro- 
ducts of them. 

'^ If you. count them double ! A more un- 
natural speech for a father, Mr. Stilwinche, I 
must say I never heard ! And pray, are you 
aware how many of your daughters are un- 
provided for ... . beyond the pittance which 
you will be able to leave them ?" continued 
the catechist. 

'* Fi . . . . that is four and the twins, of 
course ; that makes six, you know, my love ! 
Would to heaven that it were not so ! But I 
did " 

" Pshaw, Mr. Stilwinche ! do, pray, pay 
attention to what I am saying. Six of your 
eight daughters are wholly — ^we may say 
almost whoUy — unprovided for, and two of 
them are already fairly well provided for. 
Cannot you understand, therefore, that it 
is very important how my sister Barbara 
may take it into her head to leave her 
money V 
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" Certainly, my love ! No doubt it is ! 
But I suppose that she would hardly think 
of leaving it to those that are well off 
already, when there are so many that have 
nothing 1" 

" Humph ! I can't tell ! There's no know- 
ing! People like to put money to money. 
Then there's Barbara is her namesake, not 
that I think Barbara is any favourite with 
her, but my sister is so odd, and so close 1 
There's no making out what she is likely 
to do ! " said Mrs. . Stilwinche medita- 
tively. 

" I'll tell you one thing she is likely to do," 
said her husband. 

"What?" said Mrs. Stilwinche, looking 
up with some surprise at an amount of 
initiative her husband rarely indulged him- 
self in. 

" Why, live for the next twenty years ; 
that's what she is likely to do, my love !" said 
Mr. Stilwinche, wagging his head in his shirt- 
collars in a dispirited fashion. 

" Well, any way, I suppose, I must go and 
tell the girls she is coming 1" said Mrs. Stil- 
winche rising slowly and painfully from her 
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chair as she spoke. " There is no end to the 
trouble of it, and there will be all kinds of 
diflSculty about what room she is to have ! 
Oh dear P' 

And so saying, the lady moved heavily to 
the door, and proceeded to the morning room, 
in which the girls were sure to be found at 
that hour, leaving her lord and master to 
that not very cheerful employment of look- 
ing over bills, and deciding which of his 
creditors it was most impossible to put off 
any longer, in which his mornings were 
usually passed. 

The Mrs. Frampton, referred to in the fore- 
going conversation, was a widow considerably 
older than her sister, Mrs. Stilwinche. The 
latter was not yet fifty ; but Mrs. Frampton 
was more than sixty. Her husband had been 
a broker of some sort, who had left her very 
comfortably well off. She was understood to 
have about twelve hundred a year, with 
nobody but herself to spend it on, of which 
some eight hundred was hers to dispose of at 
her death in any manner she pleased. And 
it was quite true, as Mrs. Stilwinche said, 
that her sister had no relations or connections 
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of any kind to leave her money to, except her 
nieces, the Stilwinclies. 

It was also quite true that two of those 
nieces were already fairly well provided for ; 
but tliey were not the two eldest. Fortune 
had dealt capriciously with the Stilwinche 
family. 

Mr. Stilwinche had had two sisters, Pemel 
and Penelope, both considerably older than 
himself. They had each possessed five thou- 
sand pounds of their own, and they had both 
of them in due course of time died old maids ; 
but Miss Pernel, either from having been of 
a more saving disposition, or from having 
possessed more talents for administration, had 
two hundred and seventy pounds per annum, 
to bequeath when she died, whereas Miss 
Penelope had but two hundred pounds. 

Now it had so chanced, that at the time of 
the birth of Mr. Stilwinche's first-born child, 
his younger sister had been staying at Combe 
Mavis, and thence it had come to pass that the 
infant had been her godchild, and had been 
christened after her ; but the result of this 
preference was, that Miss Pernel Stilwinche* 
the elder sister, had been so grievously 
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offended, that for many years all intercourse 
between her and the family at Combe Mavis, 
had been broken off. This was a great mis- 
fortune ; but there was reason to hope, at all 
events, that the little fortune of Miss Pene- 
lope, was secured for her godchild, the eldest 
of the Stilwinche family. Now Miss Penelope, 
the younger, developed, as we have partly 
seen, very considerable housekeeping talents 
at an early age, and poor Mrs. Stilwinche had 
very soon been glad to devolve most cares of 
that sort upon her bustling eldest daughter. 
Thence it had arisen, that on one imlucky 
morning. Miss Penelope, the elder, being then 
again on a visit at Combe Mavis, and happen- 
ing to come down late to breakfast, overheard 
a remark made by her thrifty goddaughter, to 
the effect that the tea in the pot was quite 
good enough, and that there was no need to 
make the beverage afresh ! And that remark, 
joined to the quality of the refreshment fur- 
nished from the pot, which had already sup- 
plied the family breakfast, cost poor Penelope 
her heritage, for the cantankerous old maid 
went home, altered her will at once, and soon 
after dying, was found to have left her two 
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hundred pounds a year to her second niece, 
Barbara, who had been named after Mrs. 
Frampton, her mother's sister. 

The third girl had been named Pemel after 
Mr. Stilwinche's elder sister. That lady had 
remained still estranged from the family, and 
she was not, therefore, godmother to the little 
Pemel ; but the name, a very old one in the 
Stilwinche family, had been adopted in the 
hope that the compliment might still have the 
effect of soothing the old lady, and be, as Mr. 
Stilwinche expressed it, *'for the best." 
Nevertheless, several more years had passed 
before Miss Pemel Stilwinche, the elder, would 
suffer herself to be reconciled to her relatives. 
At last she was so reconciled, and came on a 
visit to the family at Combe Mavis. By that 
time, her namesake. Miss Pemel, had grown 
into a sing\ilar likeness to her aunt. Miss 
Pernel, senior, had not the fatal gift of beauty ; 
she was a long chinned, hard featured, and in 
truth, rather grim old lady, very staid, very 
precise, very proper ; and Miss Pernel, junior, 
was ridiculously like her in all these respects. 
Of course it was thought that destiny had 
managed matters with the nicest discernment. 
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and that the little Pemel was quite safe to 
inherit her aunt's money. 

Beatrice, the fourth girl, was a perfect con- 
trast to her sister. In the first place, she was 
very pretty ; in the next place, she was much 
of a hoyden, was always getting into scrapes, 
tearing her frocks, tumbling into ponds, and 
being guilty of other such misdemeanours ; 
always in tearing high spirits, and looking 
incorrigibly charming with her bright brown 
ringlets, and laughing little eyes. Well, who 
would have dreamed of such a thing I Prim, 
proper, pi-udish, precise old Miss Pemel, took 
it into her head to declare that Beatrice waS' 
just what she had been at her age, made her 
her prime favourite, and in due time left her 
the whole of her two hundred and seventy 
pounds a year ! 

Thus Penelope and Pemel Stilwinche 
seemed to have been rather hardly used by 
fortime, and to be specially pointed out to the 
compensating bounty of their other still sur- 
viving aunt, Mrs. Frampton. 

But as Mrs. Stilwinche had remarked, there 
was no saying what that lady might do in 
this respect. 
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Of course Miss Barbara, the second Miss 
Stilwinche, with her two hundred pounds a 
year, and Miss Beatrice, the fourth Miss Stil- 
winche, with her two hundred and seventy 
pounds a year, contributed something to the 
expenses of the family ; indeed, had no such 
possibility of help existed, the family could 
scarcely have continued to live at Combe 
Mavis at all, and of course the assistance thus 
contributed by the two " tochered" girls, im- 
proved the position, and added to the comforts 
of their parents and sisters. Nevertheless, it 
may perhaps be doubted whether the gifts of 
fortune thus capriciously dealt out, did upon 
the whole add to the happiness or well-being 
of the family. 

In any case, there was no prospect of desti- 
tution before any of the girls. There were 
the Combe Mavis acres, and though, if the 
proceeds of them had to be cut up into six 
parts, each of such portions would be very 
small, yet if the entirety could be kept 
together, there would be enough to enable 
six single ladies, (if such they should continue 
to be, which of course the younger Miss Stil- 
winches would have deemed a monstrous sup- 
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position !) to live together as gentlewomen 
with tolerable comfort.. 

And then what would Aunt Frampton do 
with her money ? 



VOL I. 




CHAPTEK III. 

AUNT FRAMPTON's ROOM. 

HE room which the Misses Stil- 
winche were wont to occupy in 
the morning was still called the 
schoolroom from old habit, though, 
as Miss Millicent, the youngest, was now 
eighteen, the term was, as far as fact went, a 
misnomer. It was a large, cheerful, and well- 
lighted room; though a cert.ain scantiness and 
shabbiness of furniture gave that evidence, 
from which no part of the house was free, to 
the pinched circumstances of the owner. 
There was, however, all that was strictly 
necessary for the tolerably comfortable occu- 
pation of the room by seven or eight young 
ladies. It was not often that accommodation 
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was needed for more than the former number. 
For Miss Penelope, the eldest daughter of the 
house had the privilege of a small room of her 
own upstairs, with a fire in it for her own 
especial use and behoof 

It might have been supposed by some per- 
sons, perhaps, that there was more furniture 
in the room than was compatible with com- 
fortable occupation of it — for there were two 
pianos. But one of these was the property 
of Miss Barbara Stilwinche, and the other of 
Miss Beatrice. And that which belonged to 
the elder of the two moneyed sisters was 
generally kept locked. Miss Beatrice's piano, 
on the other hand, was at the disposition of 
her sisters indiscriminately. 

All the sisters, except Penelope, were in 
the schoolroom when their mother entered it. 
Miss Barbara, a pretty, but rather washed-out 
' looking blonde, a tall, slender, elegant-looking 
girl, was reclining on a chaise-longue in the 
best place by the fire. Miss Pemel was en- 
gaged in cutting out some silk by a paper 
pattern spread out on the largest table in the 
middle of the room, and carrying on a more 
or less lively dispute with the two younger 
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girls, Magdalen and Millicent, who were con- 
sulting a large atlas, which required a rather 
larger share of the table than was left to it 
by Miss Pernel's operations. Beatrice was 
singing a rattling song at her own piano, 
which was sadly out of tune ; and Faith and 
Charity, the twins, with their arms round 
each other's waists, were standing at the win- 
dow, watching Mr. Ironside as he walked 
across the Park, in the distance, towards the 
church. 

" He has not got Miss Awdry with him this 
morning !" exclaimed Charity. 

" I wonder what he has done to be let go 
out without her ?" laughed the other twin. 
Faith. 

They, were weak-looking, fair-haired girls, 
slenderly made, like their sister Barbara, but 
not so tall or willow-like in figure ; and they 
were dressed exactly alike, in blue merino 
frocks with pink ribbons. They were very 
much alike in face, too, save that Faith had 
a little nez retrousse, that gave an air mutine 
to her face, which Charity's straiter nose did 
i;ot express. 

" I won't have the vicar quizzed, girls ! He 
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is a great favourite of mine !" said Miss Per- 
nel, without looking up from the work she 
was engaged in. 

" There is no need to tell us that, Pemel," 
retorted Faith. 

" And it was Miss Awdry, rather, that we 
were laughing at ; and she is fair game, at all 
events," said Charity. 

*•'! do think Miss Awdry the most old- 
maidish old maid that ever lived T' said Mag- 
dalen, looking up, but keeping the point of 
her forefinger on the page of the atlas that 
she might not lose the place. 

" And I won't have Miss Awdry quizzed !" 
said Beatrice, stopping short in the midst of 
singing the " Dashing White Serjeant ;" *^ for 
she is a favourite of mine ! I like Miss 
Awdry. There's more good in her little finger 
than in the heads of half the girls in the 
parish !" 

" I must take the liberty of saying all the 
same, Beatrice, that Miss Ironside makes a 
fright of herself in a way that no woman 
ought to allow herself to do. She is positively 
a disgrace to the parish !" said the elegant 
Barbara, looking up languidly from her book. 
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" I confess, I have no toleration for such an 
affectation of singularity I" 

*' I don't believe Miss Awdry affects any- 
thing ; And I say ditto to Beatrice. I love 
Miss Awdry with all my heart !" said Milli- 
cent; "and I do believe she is as good as 
gold !" 

" You generally do say ditto to Beatrice ! 
We all know that I" retorted Maofdalen. 

And just then the door was opened, and 
in sailed Mrs. Stilwinche " with majestic mo- 
tion," though she did not look at all like " a 
creature of the waters and their powers,'' 
unless, indeed, that phrase may be thought 
applicable to the sleepily rolling motion of 
some huge cetacian. 

" Where is Penelope?" said Mrs. Stilwinche, 
looking round the room. 

" Upstairs in her own room, I suppose, 
mamma ; as anybody would be who had a hole 
of their own to escape to !" said Miss Barbara. 

" Making Bessey Barnes' life a burden to 
her, I should say," put in Miss Pemel. 

*' Making somebody's life a burden to 
them, you may be sure, mamma 1" said Faith. 

" Poor Pen ! She is not so bad as all that. 
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No doubt she is very busy * treading the patli 
of duty/ as she calls it, somewhere 1" said 
Beatrice. 

" Well, any way she is not here ; and I 
must tell you my news without her, my 
dears !" said Mrs. Stilwinche, sitting down 
upon the nearest chair. 

" Your news, mamma !'' cried a chorus of 
voices, as all the occupations were suspended 
on the instant. " What is it ?" 

"I got a letter this morning from your 
aunt, Mrs. Frampton, to say that she will 
come and pay us a visit," said Mrs. Stilwinclie. 

A chorus of ejaculations, in eveiy tone of 
disapprobation and dismay, received the an- 
nouncement. 

^^ For shame, girls ! I am sure you ought 
to know how important it is that your aunt 
should be on good terms with us all, — not to 
mention that my sister might expect a more 
hospitable welcome from her own nieces I" 

** It is very true, mamma. Of course, one 
ought to love one's uncles and aunts with the 
tenderest affection ! But, I am sorry to say that 
Aunt Frampton does not seem to me altogether 
a promising subject for tenderness !*' said 
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Beatrice, who was always the foremost on 
every occasion to say whatever came to her 
tongue without regard to consequences. 

" For shame, Beatrice ! Is that the way to 
speak to mamma of her own sister?" exclaimed 
Pern el. 

'^ Can you say that you like Mrs. Frampton 
yourself?" retorted Beatrice. 

** I certainly think that my aunt has many 
very valuable qualities," returned Pernel, with 
a staid gravity, that contrasted markedly with 
her sister's eager vehemence. Pernel Stil- 
winche was never impulsive. Though only 
twenty-two — whereas her sister Penelope was 
twenty-eight, and her sister Barbara twenty- 
three — a stranger would probably have taken 
her for the eldest of the family. There was a 
certain old-maidish stamp about her, partly 
resulting from the cut of her features, partly 
from the corresponding cut of her clothes^ 
and partly from a kind of rigidity of man- 
ner and angularity of bearing. She had 
pretty, soft brown hair, which she wore always 
in large bands on either side of her face, and 
pretty, grave, grey eyes. But what might 
otherwise have been a pretty face was spoilt 
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by the hardness of the mouth, with its tliin, 
dry lips, and the disproportioned length of 
the under lip and chin. There was also a sort 
of ostentatious refusal to be pretty about her 
dress, which gave her a character of her own 
among the bevy of her sisters, and seemed to 
imply a formal renunciation of youthfulness. 

" Good gracious, Pernel 1 do tell us what 
they are ! I do think it is the bounden duty 
of the sole discoverer of Aunt Frampton's 
good qualities to make them known to an un- 
appreciative world !" rejoined Beatrice. 

" Aunt Frampton has ever so many thou- 
sand good qualities ; hasn't she, Pernel ?" said 
Barbara in a cold sneering voice, without 
troubling herself to raise her head or move 
from her elegant recumbent attitude on the 
chaise - longue. Many people would have 
agreed with Barbara's own private opinion, in 
thinking her the prettiest of the family. She 
had a gi-eat abundance of very bright sun- 
shiny blonde ringlets, which she wore as 
ringlets, large blue eyes, and one of the most 
lovely complexions that ever were seen — one 
of those skins which look like the surface of 
the finest and most exquisite porcelaia 
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enamelled with the most delicate flush of 
rose-colour. She was the tallest of the sisters 
and was very slenderly formed, slender in 
throat, in waist, in hand, in ankle, in .foot. 
And these elegancies of person were always 
made the most of by a corresponding elegance 
of toilette much beyond that which the 
restricted means of her sisters could enable 
them to compete with. Beatrice, indeed, with 
her two hundred and seventy pounds a yeai*, 
was the richest of the family party ; but, 
somehow or other, her wealth never showed 
itself in the display of finery, which her 
sisters could not rival. 

Any retort which Pernel might have made 
to her sister Barbara's sneer, was prevented 
by the sudden entrance of Miss Penelope. 
Miss Penelope always moved in such a manner 
as to give one the idea of a rushing mighty 
wind moving with her. She was not tall, and 
was rather stoutly and squarely made for her 
height. Her features were well cut, and •she 
might have been called handsome, had it not 
been that her head and face were decidedly 
on too large and massive a scale for her body. 

" Oh 1 you are here, ma'am ; I've been 
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looking all over the house for you !" she said 
as soon as she perceived her mother, in a 
tone which seemed to imply that she had 
surprised her parent in the commission of 
some very heinous offence. " What do you 
think ?" she went on, champing and mash- 
ing her words as they came from her lips, 
knocking them one against the other in her 
hurry, and capriciously marking some of 
them every here and there with a strong 
emphasis, which gave a very singular effect 
to her delivery; '^ what do you think? 
It is shocking ! It is dreadful ! It is ahomi- 
7iable ! Here's Dick Tobin been up from the 
lodge to tell me that there's smaU-pox in the 
village, and that two of the Uttle Maddoxes 
were taken last night. What business have 
they with the small-pox 1 The father brought 
home the infection from Petherham. 0/* course 
he did ! And I had warned him not to go 
near the place — warned him myself last 
Sabbath/' 

" Well, but, Penelope, since Maddox gets 
his bread as Petherham carrier, I don't see 
how he was to avoid going there," said Bea- 
trice. 
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" It doesn't signify 1 I warned him not to 
go ! And now if every one of his family die 
of the small-pox, it^ll be a judgment on him I 
And now, my dears, not one of you must put 
your noses beyond the lodge gates ; not on 
any account. It is not in the 'path of duty/' 

" I'm not going to be shut up. Pen, I tell 
you. I won't make myself a prisoner within 
the park gates for all the Maddoxes in Combe 
Mavis," said Beatrice. 

"And I shall certainly not abstain from 
going to see Mr. Ironside. It is very likely 
he may want some help among the people,'* 
said Pemel, with her quiet decision of man- 
ner. 

" And I say it wiU be too bad, if you do 
anything of the kind, either of you," said 
Barbara. " Penelope is quite right, you ought 
not to stir beyond the lodge gates till the 
disease has left the place. You will bring 
back the infection, ten to one, if you go into 
the village, and we shall all catch it. It 
would be too wicked — too selfish of you. For 
my part, if any of you go near the village 
while this lasts, I shall take to my own room 
till it is over." 
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" And the house will be a specially pleasant 
place to be shut up in, my dears, with Aunt 
Frampton here. You have not heard the 
news, Pen. Mamma came here to tell us 
that Aunt Frampton has kindly written to 
say that she will come and stay here/' said 
Beatrice. 

^^ Aunt Frampton coming to stay here. 
Well, it is a very proper thing !" added Pene- 
lope after a minute's pause. 

There was a general burst of laughter at 
this declaration. 

" Well, my dears, you may laugh as much 
as you like ; but what Penelope says is very 
true, it is a very proper thing,'' said Mrs. 
Stilwinche. 

"Nobody ever said it wasn't, mamma. 
There are many proper things that are ex- 
tremely disagreeable, and this is one of them, 
that's all," said Miss Beatrice. 

" Nothing that's proper ought to be dis- 
agreeable," retorted Miss Penelope, chopping 
the words as she spoke them, with intense 
decision. 

" But unfortimately most proper things are 
so," said Barbara with a languid sneer. 
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" I don't know whether you find the utter- 
ance of such a sentiment very agreeable, Bar- 
bara; but for the sake of our sisters, who 
hear it, I shall take leave to say that it is 
very improper to speak in such a manner," 
said Pernel, with the quiet sententiousness 
that was habitual with her. 

" I suppose your preaching is both proper 
and pleasant .... to yourself, Pernel, dear, 
since you are always at it. And if preach you 
must, it is quite as well that you should 
preach at me, because I don't mind it the 
least in the world," drawled Barbara from 
her couch. 

" But what is more to the purpose, girls,'^ 
said Mrs. Stilwinche, who was well used to 
such passages at arms between her daughters, 
and who never by any chance paid any atten- 
tion to them, "is the question what room 
your aunt is to have ? The last time she was 
here Beatrice was out, and she had her room ; 
but how must we manage now ?" 

The girls looked at each other, but there 
was no reply to the question, which had not 
been addressed to any one of them in parti- 
cular. There was no properly furnished spare 
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bed-room in the house, and it was clear that 
some of the girls would have to vacate their 
room for a season. 

" Of course/' said Beatrice, who was the 
first to speak as usual ; " the proper thing 
would be for Penelope to give up her room ; 
it is the best, and being the proper thing, she 
cannot find it disagreeable/' 

" Not at all so ! By no means I Quite 
out of the question. And Aunt Frampton 
would be the Jirst to declare that such an 
arrangement was not to be thought of. It is 
quite impossible for me to attend to my duties, 
unless I have a room to myself. And I won- 
der that Beatrice should think of making such 
a proposition. I never was turned out of my 
room at Combe Mavis yet, and I do not intend 
to be ; with seven younger sisters, I should 
think not, indeed.'' 

Nobody had for a moment imagined that a 
spare room would be provided by turning the 
eldest daughter of the house out of hers ; 
and Beatrice had only indulged her saucy 
vein for a moment at Penelope's expense, as 
she was not unapt to do. 

'^ I didn't really mean. Pen, to propose any 
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thing so outrageously revolutionary as turn- 
ing you out of your room ; I should as soon 
have thought of razing the house to tte 
ground. Look here, mamma, would not this 
do ? Let Millicent come into my room, and 
let Magdalen share Barbara's, and give their 
room to my aunt." 

" Pray speak for yourself, Beatrice ; I am 
not fond of sharing my room. / shall get 
nothing by Aunt Frampton coming here, and 
I don't see why I should be made to suffer 
for the sake of receiving her," said Barbara. 

" And besides the room where the M.'s are" 
— (the two youngest girls, whose names both 
began with an M, were often so called in the 
family circle at Combe Mavis) — " is hardly 
good enough to give your aunt," objected Mrs. 
Stilwinche. 

" And the glass is cracked all down the 
middle from top to bottom, that would never 
do for Aunt Frampton 1" said Miss Magdalen, 
a slight, pretty, rather silly looking girl, with 
small, regular sharply-cut features, and a 
bird-like expression of face. 

" I don't know how we are to manage^ I'm 
8ure 1" said Mrs. Stilwinche with a heavy 
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sigh ; "a room must be found for your aunt 
somehow !" 

The facts of the case were that the four 
elder girls, Penelope, Barbara, Pemel, and 
Beatrice, had each a chamber to themselves, 
while the twins. Faith and Charity, occu- 
pied a very good room between them, and 
the two younger girls, the Misses Magda- 
len and Millicent, shared one much inferior. 
Penelope and Barbara had both very plainly 
declared that they would do nothing towards 
meeting the difficulty. Beatrice had made a 
proposal, but it had been over-ruled. The 
simplest plan evidently, was for Pemel and 
Beatrice to share the room of either of them, 
and give up that of one or other of them to 
Mrs. Frampton ; but neither Pernel nor Bea- 
trice felt disposed towards such an arrange- 
ment. 

At last Pemel said : " I am quite ready to 
give up my room to aunt, mamma, if anybody 
would take me in meanwhile ; perhaps I 

might manage with the Ms as nothing 

else seems possible. '' 

" Let Millicent come to me then,'' said Bea- 
trice, "we shall do very well together, 
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and Pemel can have her bed in the Ms'. 
room/' 

" That will do perfectly well !" said Barbara, 
" and Pemel will have the advantage of pay- 
ing her court to Aunt Frampton by giving up 
her room to her." 

And so the matter was settled. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW TENANT AT COMBE MAVIS. 

R STILWINCHE Uved in consi- 
derable fear of his daughters, 
especially of his eldest born Pene- 
lope, and his heart misgave him 
much as to what the young ladies might say 
on the subject of letting the park, and so 
bringing the vulgarities of agricultural. Ufe, 
and people up to the very windows of the 
house. He would have given much if his 
helpmate would have been persuaded to take 
on herself the task of imparting these dis- 
agreeable facts to the young ladies ; but for 
all that, it had never struck him as possible 
to refuse the proposal of Mr. Cornland to take 
both the farms, on condition of having the 

4—2 
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park with them. There were sixty acres of 
the park, from which Mr. Stilwinche had 
never been able to draw any very clear profit. 
It had always been very questionable whether 
his operations with a view to that end had 
not resulted in loss rather than gain, as all 
Mr. Stilwinche's operations had ever had an 
invincible tendency to do ! And now he waa 
to have three pounds an acre for the land, 
one hundred and eighty pounds per annum — 
no contemptible addition to his bare one thou- 
sand pounds a year ! Besides, Mr. Cornland 
had very clearly said that it was a sine qud non. 
Without those sixty acres of prime grazing 
land, 'Mr. Cornland would not become Mr. 
Stilwinche's tenant at all, and there was every 
reason to believe that Mr. Cornland would 
prove a very desirable tenant, a man of capital, 
and with the reputation of being a scientific 
farmer ; whereas poor Mr. Stilwinche had for 
years past had all sorts of trouble with the 
small farmers who had succeeded each other 
as tenants of the two divided farms. 

No, there could be no doubt about it ! Mr. 
Cornland must have the farms, and the park 
with them, since such was his will. 
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It SO happened that Mr. Stilwinche had 
possessed the means of knowing something 
about Mr. Comland, beyond the facts that 
were patent to all the world. Charles Corn- 
land was the second son of an agricultural 
implement maker, who, as the junior partner 
in the old established firm of Stanton and 
■Cornland, had made a good deal of money, 
and Mr. Frampton, the husband of Mrs. Stil- 
winche's sister, had known something of the 
firm in the way of business, a.nd of old John 
Cornland, the father, in the way of private 
acquaintanceship. Since her husband's death, 
indeed, Mrs. Frampton had almost entirely 
lost sight of them, for at John Comland s 
death the business had passed into other 
hands. His eldest son, John, had gone to 
Australia when quite a lad, and the second 
^on, Charles, who had married the only 
daughter of old Stanton, the senior partner in 
the firm, had immediately on coming of age, 
within a few months after his marriage, 
signified to the old tradesman his desire for a 
country life, and had gone with a small capital 
given him by his father, and the interest of 
bis wife's considerable fortune, to establish 
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himself as a farmer in the Isle of Man. The 
old agricultural implement maker had, indeed, 
lived many years after that, had hved till quite 
recently ; but as he had married his cook, and 
as the family had been altogether broken up — 
for Charles Comland and his young wife had 
taken his onlysister, Miranda, with them to the 
Isle of Man — it came to pass that Mrs. Framp- 
ton saw and heard no more of any of them. 

She perfectly well remembered, however, 
the marriage of Charles Cornland with Miss 
Jemima Stanton, which preceded the break up 
of the family by so short a time, and at which 
she had been a guest. She remembered too, 
perfectly well, — for it had been the subject of 
some joking against old Stanton at the time, 
— ^that he had insisted that his daughter's ten 
thousand pounds should not only be settled 
on her, and, as is usual, on her children, but 
that the whole of it should be settled on her 
eldest son. People said that old Stanton, 
because he had retired from Oxford Street to 
a box and paddock at Edgeware, fancied him- 
self a landed proprietor, and meant to found 
a family. The old man was not, however, 
laughed out of his purpose, and the ten thou- 
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sand pounds, which was Jemima's portion, 
was settled on her, and on her eldest son, 
according to the old gentleman's whim. 

Fortunately for his children by his first 
wife, the old agricultural implement maker 
had no family by his second wife, and survived 
her by a few years, and the whole of his pro- 
perty, together with the value of the business, 
came to Charles and his sister Miranda, for 
there had been a quarrel between the old man 
and his eldest son, not, as might have been 
imagined, because the young man chose to go 
to Australia, but because he encouraged to go 
vdth him, and took with him a lad a little 
younger than himself, who was the son of an 
old clerk of the house, named Batt. Old Ikey 
Batt had for many years been the managing 
man of the agricultural implement manu- 
factory, and was a great favourite. He did 
not approve of his son's wish to go to Aus- 
traUa, and old Comland, his master, had 
declared that the boy should not go. The 
two lads, however, had made up their plans 
together, and when the time for sailing came, 
Ben Batt, the old clerk's second son, despite 
the strongly expressed will of the two fathers. 
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sailed with John Cornland as a humble friend, 
and faithful follower ; and that defiance of 
his father's will had cost John Cornland his 
share of what his father had to leave. 

It was not so much after all as might have 
been expected from a long life of successful 
industry. Perhaps the cookmaid during the 
period of her promotion to be Mrs. Cornland, 
foimd the means of making away with a por- 
lion of it ; but, however that might have 
been, it appeared when old John Cornland 
died, and his will was read, that there was 
about four thousand pounds for his son Charles, 
no word at all for his son John, and a similar 
sum of four thousand pounds for his daughter 
Miranda. 

It was an odd thing, that, when a year or 
two after, young John Cornland's departure 
for Australia, accompanied by Ben Batt, 
Charles Cornland left London to begin life as 
a farmer in the Isle of Man, he also took with 
him Ikey Batt, the old clerk's eldest son ; and, 
moreover, that he should have done so with 
the consent and perfect approbation of the 
young man's father, and of his own father. 
To be sure, sending a son to the Isle of Man 
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is not the same thing as sending him to Aus- 
tralia, and it must be supposed that that 
made the difference ; otherwise, it was strange 
enough that what the one young man had 
done with the consent of all parties, should 
have cost the other his paternal inheritance I 

All these circumstances Mrs. Frampton 
remembered well. But they had already 
happened some twenty years ago, at the time 
when Mr. Stilwinche accepted Charles Corn- 
land's proposal to take the whole of the Combe 
Mavis estate. 

These twenty years Comland had spent in 
the Isle of Man, on the farm which he had 
taken and stocked with the money his father 
had then given him, and on which the interest 
of his wife's ten thousand pounds had enabled 
him to live very comfortably. During those 
twenty years he had born to him two sons, 
Charles and Peter, the latter having been so 
called after Mrs. Comland's father, and he had 
then lost his wife. She had died shortly after 
the birth of her second son, about eighteen 
years before her husband quitted the Isle of 
Man. 

When, therefore, on coming into four thou- 
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sand pounds at his father s death, Charles 
Comland, then little more than forty years 
old, determined on taking a larger farm, 
and one in a less remote part of the world 
than the Isle of Man, his family consisted of 
his sister Miranda, and his two boys, Charles 
and Peter, aged, one of them nineteen and 
the other eighteen. 

Ikey Batt, it wUl be observed, no longer 
made a part of the farmer s family. The fact 
was, that shortly after coming to the island 
with Cornland, he had married a wife, and 
had obtained a position as parish clerk in one 
of the largest parishes in the island. 

Such being, in brief, the present position 
and past histoiy of the Cornland family, it 
could hardly be said that Mrs. Frampton had 
any very valuable knowledge of Mr. Charles 
Cornland as he was at the time when he made 
proposals for the Combe Mavis farms, seeing 
that he and his had been out of sight for the 
last twenty years. And twenty years may 
make great changes in a man ! Still, it was 
something to know that he " came of decent 
people." And old Cornland had been an 
eminently respectable man. It was something 
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more, too, to know, as Mrs. Frampton knew 
very well, that he had, besides other means, 
four thousand good pounds sterling in his 
hand, which he had just inherited from his 
father, without counting the equally large 
sum that had come to his sister, who was 
still single, and who still lived with him. Slie 
also remembered that Charles, at the time of 
his marriage, had been a favourite with every- 
body who knew him ; — that he had been 
a tall, handsome, blue-eyed, florid-faced, frank 
lad ; and that it had been thought rather a 
pity by all the friends of the family that he 
should have been tempted by the favourable 
opportunity of getting a farm on advan- 
tageous terms to settle himself in so remote a 
place as the Isle of Man. 

Poor Mr. StUwinche would never have 
dreamed that any further information respect- 
ing his proposed tenant was needed ; nor had 
he activity of mind or ot nabit enough to set 
about obtaining it, even if it had occurred to 
him to desire it. But Mrs. Frampton, who, from 
the chance circumstance of her old acquaint- 
ance with the Comland family, had taken an 
interest in the matter, was a very different 
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sort of person. And she soon found means of 
making a little enquiry in the Isle of Man. 
But it seemed that her caution had not been 
necessary. The information she obtained was 
all of an entirely satisfactory nature. Mr. 
Charles Cornland was well known as one of 
the most prosperous and best farmers in the 
island ; and it was much regretted that he 
had made up his mind to quit it. His two 
boys had been educated, one entirely and the 
other partially, as scientific farmers, in the 
lowlands of Scotland. The one boy, Charles, 
was a remarkably fine lad, eminently calcu- 
lated to be his father's right hand man in the 
management of a large farm, and to succeed 
him in it in due course of time. The other 
boy, Peter, had been more at home, in conse- 
quence of having been weakly as a child. He 
was not so fine of so promising a lad, perhaps, 
as his brother ; but had the character of being 
a very good boy. 

These fragments of information, joined to 
her own previous knowledge, sufficed to con- 
vince Mrs. Frampton that her brother-in-law 
could not do better than close with Mr. Corn- 
land's oflfer; and she had written to him 
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strongly to that eflfect. Mr. Stilwinche would 
have done so without any such prompting. 
But he was one of those men who like to be 
advised, if only the advisers will not advise 
opposite and incompatible things, — who would 
like, indeed, to be despotically governed, if fate 
had provided for them a despotic governor in 
the ordinary course of things. It was a com- 
fort to Mr. Stilwinche to be able to say to his 
wife and daughters, that Mrs. Frarapton was 
strongly of opinion that the Cornland pro- 
posals should be accepted. He felt it, though 
unavowedly to himself, to be of the nature of 
a defence provided against the future troubles 
of the time when, very probably, according to 
his experience and estimate of human affairs, 
his new tenant should sell off his crops and 
run awav in his debt. 

In considering that question of the letting 
of the park, and the difficulties that might 
be apprehended with regard to it from the 
feelings of the Miss Stilwinches on the subject, 
Mrs. Frampton had very vigorously pooh- 
poohed any objections of the sort. 

Here is the letter which she wrote to her 
brother-in-law on the subject : — 
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" Queen Ann Street, Portman Square. 

" My Dear Josh., 

" The remarks in yours of the 14th, 
on the question of letting Comland have the 
park with the farms, have less sense in them 
than your observations generally have, — and 
that you know is saying a great deal I Of 
course, you must let the land. As for what 
you say of the dignity of the family, it is all 
blatherum skate, as the late Mr. Frampton 
used to say of anything that struck him as 
outrageously absurd and nonsensical. Dignity 
is a very good thing. But you may take my 
word for it there is nothing so dignified as 
paying your bills, and having a balance at 
your banker's. As for the young ladies, tell 
them that you have arranged to pay their 
allowances for next year out of that very hun- 
dred and eighty pounds which the park will 
bring in, and that you have no other funds to 
apply to that purpose. Tell them also that I 
shall be coming to see them before long ; and 
that, if there is any further difficulty about 
the park, / shall come very soon, and leave my 
cheque hook hehind me in Queen Ann Street. As 
for my nieces, Barbara and Beatrice, of course 
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these remarks do not apply to them, dear 
girls 1 But I am sure, when they know my 
opinion, their usual good sense will lead them 
to see the matter as I do. Let me hear when 
the matter is settled. My love to my sister. 
*^ Your affectionate sister-in-law, 

"Barbara Frampton," 

No shadow of doubt as to the course he 
should pursue had remained on Mr. Stil- 
winche's mind after reading this letter. Mr. 
Cornland's terms had been accepted, and the 
lease was being prepared. But Mr. Stil- 
winche had thought that the evil day, on 
which the fact must be told to his daughters, 
might as well be put off as long as it could 
be ; so nothing had been said to them of the 
coming misfortune. To Mrs. Stilwinche 
nothing ever was said by anybody that could 
be avoided, and she perfectly appreciated the 
forbearance, At last, however, the time had 
come when the truth must be told, and it so 
chanced that on the very morning that he 
selected for moking the communication, a 
letter announcing a visit from Mrs. Frampton 
had been received by his wife, as has been seen.. 
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When, therefore, Mr. Stilwinche was left 
alone in his study after his wife had, as we 
have seen, wholly declined the task of com- 
municating the fate of the park to her girls, 
he sighed deeply, and took from a drawer in. 
his bureau the letter from his sister-in-law, 
which has been copied above. He read it 
over again to strengthen himself for the task 
before him, and then ringing the bell, desired 
the servant to request Miss Pemel to come ta 
him. 

Penelope was understood to be always 
labouring under a crushing weight of business 
and affairs of all sorts. Besides her father 
was more afraid of her than of any of the 
others. Then, as for Barbara, she was sup- 
posed to be too fine a lady, and in too delicate 
a state of health to be called hither and thither, 
or to be made useful in any way. Pernel 
came next, and she was at least never saucy 
to her father ; so he sent for Pemel. 

" Oh, papa,'' she said, colouring up when 
she heard the matter in hand, '■ what with 
the church and churchyard in it, and the path 
to the vicarage, what will Mr. Ironside say V 

Mr. Stilwinche explained to her that the 
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rights to be granted to Mr. Comland would 
not interfere with anj'^ right of way, or be of 
any detriment to church, churchyard, or 
vicarage any more than his own occupation of 
the land had been. And then putting her 
Aunt Frampton's letter into her hand, he 
8aid, — 

"There, my dear, there is a letter from 
your Aunt Frampton on the subject. You 
will see what shie says, and then you will be 
able to understand that this could not be 
avoided. Now go and tell your sisters about 
it, there's a good girl, and take your aunt's 
letter with you. They will see that there 
was no help for it." 

There was little else talked of that morn- 
ing in the schoolroom but Aunt Frampton's 
letter. Even the sad fact of the letting of 
the park appeared to be thrown into the back- 
ground by the interest it excited, and the 
criticisms it called for. If Aunt Frampton's 
ears did not tingle dining the hours of that 
morning, there is no truth in popular sayings. 

Nevertheless at about five o'clock in the 
afternoon of the next day, when Dick Tobin 
from the lodge came running up to the house 
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to announce as well as his want of breath 
would let him, that the po-shay had been 
sighted in the village, and might be expected 
to arrive in a very few minutes ; all the eight 
Misses Stilwinches, not even excepting the 
languid Miss Barbara, hastened to range 
themselves under the portico to be ready to 
welcome their aunt on her arrival. 





CHAPTER V. 

MRS. FRAMPTON ARRIVES. 

INYBODY who saw Mrs. Stilwinche 
and Mrs. Frampton together, would 
have guessed them to be sisters. 
Their features were very much alike ; they 
had both very evidently been handsome 
women in their day, and there was that 
subtle and indefinable similarity about 
them, which so frequently is observed in 
children of the same parents, but which 
those who are most struck by it, are none the 
less utterly unable to account for or explain. 
And yet, despite all this, it was scarcely possi- 
ble for any two elderly ladies to be more 
strongly contrasted with each other than 
these sisters. 

5—2 
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The difference between them appeared to 
be simply this — that whereas Mrs. Stilwinche 
was a very stout, Mrs. Frampton was a very 
thin old lady. But this difference, or the 
causes, or the consequences of it, seemed to 
pervade every part, not only of their physical 
frames, but of their characters, dispositions, 
and modes of life. It was not only that 
whereas it was natural to a very large woman 
to move slowly and heavily, it was equally 
natural to a very spare one to be active and 
alert. The whole moral character seemed to 
partake of the same difference ; and doubt- 
less, if all the springs of the moral and intel- 
lectual idiosyncracy could be examined by the 
scalpel of the anatomist as satisfactorily as 
those of the physical constitution, it would 
have been found that the same underlying 
and inscrutable causes which produced the 
physical, were equally the generators of the 
metaphysical development. 

Quite as unmistakably as the general ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Stilwinche suggested ideas 
of incapacity and imbecility, that of Mrs. 
Frampton bespoke energy and sharp decision. 
But in both cases the ladies seemed to possess 
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the defauts de leurs qualites, as the philoso- 
phical French phrase has it. If there was an 
unmistakable softness . and good nature — of 
that passive sort, which is not perhaps incom- 
patible with a considerable dose of selfishness 
— about Mrs. Stil winch e, the energy of Mrs. 
Frampton was very decidedly characterized 
by a marked degree of hardness and seve- 
rity. 

Mrs. Frampton was a very upright old lady 
in her person, and somewhat affectedly old- 
fashioned in her style of attire. Her dresses, 
generally of very thick and rich chocolate- 
colomred silk, were always made very low in 
the waist, and this waist was remarkably 
slender for an old lady of sixty. She wore 
her abimdant iron-gray hair dressed high in 
a towering mass on the top of her head, and 
high-heeled shoes, which were then as old- 
fashioned as they have now once again come 
to be new fashioned, and stepped, as she 
walked, from the hip, after the manner of an 
opera dancer. She had fine bright gray eyes, 
gleaming out with a rather fierce brilliancy 
from under gray eyebrows heavy and bushy 
to a degree unusual in a woman ; and these 
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eyes served their owner as perfectly as they 
had done forty years ago, a circumstance of 
which Mrs. Framptbn- was very proud, and 
which led her to indulge in not unfrequent 
depreciatory remarks on the less perfect 
organs of her nieces Barbara and Pemel, who 
were both near-sighted. 

Such was the aunt whom the eight young 
ladies of Combe Mavis were assembled under 
the portico of their paternal dwelling to 
receive ; and if it should seem, from such an 
imperfect account as has been already given of 
her, that the young ladies were not altogether 
unjustified in the somewhat inhospitable feel- 
ings with which they had looked forward to 
her visit, it may be stated at once that Mr. 
Stilwinche had strayed much further from 
any just appreciation of his sLster-in-law, when 
he had talked of the possibility of her leaving 
her money to missionary societies and lunatic 
asylums, "and that sort of thing." There 
was in truth no danger of the sort. All 
those who knew Mrs. Frampton best — her 
man-servant and her maid. Jack and Jill, as 
she chose to call them, for instance, who pro- 
bably knew her better than anybody — ^knew 
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perfectly well that what she had to leave 
would go in some sort among her nieces. In 
what sort was another matter, and might be 
a very moot question. But in truth all her 
interest in life centred in her sister's family. 
And though that interest was very frequently 
manifested in ways that the young ladies by 
no means approved of, yet they could not 
truthfully have denied that matters would 
have been much worse with them„ if no Aunt 
Frampton had been in existence. That 
menace of leaving the cheque-book behind in 
Queen Anne Street, had been by no means an 
unmeaning or insignificant one. 

It was about five o'clock when the yellow- 
post-chaise, with Mrs. Frampton and her 
maid " Jill " in it, drove up to the grand but 
bleak-looking portico of Combe Mavis. As it 
did so, Mr. and Mrs. Stilwinche came out from 
the house and joined their daughters. Mr. 
Stilwinche ran up to open the door of the 
chaise himself, and help his sister-in-law to 
alight. 

" Welcome once again to Combe Mavis, my 
dear Barbara !" said Mr. Stilwinche, as he 
handed the alertly stepping old lady up the 
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steps of the peristyle, " are you tired with 
your journey ?" 

" Tired ! no, to be sure not ! What in the 
world have I had to tire me ? we have only 
been six hours and fifty minutes on the road. 
Pay the boy, and send away the chaise^ 
Jill." 

** My dear Barbara, six hours and fifty 
minutes ! And did you not rest on the road ? 
It is enough to kill you !" said Mrs. Stilwinche, 
casting up her hands and eyes. 

'^ Pooh ! Rest ? not a bit of it ! I had my 

luncheon with me in the chaise Jill I 

Don't leave that half loaf and chicken in the 
post-chaise, I daresay the children at the 
lodge would be glad of them I Well, my 
dears, so there you all are, all well, eh V 

** Yes, aunt, thank you, all weU, I believe !" 
said Penelope speaking for self and sisters. 

'' Except my pet and namesake, Barbara, I 
suppose ! How are you, my love, as pretty 
VLH ever, I see ; but sadly delicate I am afraid ? 
You look like a weeping willow with its leaves 
rouged, upon my word you do !" 

This produced a general laugh from the 
rest of the group ; but Barbara only shrugged 
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her pretty shoulders sh'ghtly, and said with a 
languid drawl, " I am not very robust, 3'ou 
know, aunt, at any time !" 

^^ And what a blessing it is that Providence 
has given you the means of aflfording to enjoy 
ill health at your ease !" rejoined Aunt Framp- 
ton in a tone that seemed to' be one of the 
tenderest sympathy. 

^^ Without being dependent on one's rela- 
tions ! It is a blessing to be thankful for 1" 
returned Barbara with languid nonchalance. 

"Ay, indeed, my darling, I do so agree 
with you ! your feelings are always just what 
one would wish them ! What ! none dead or 
married since I was here, that's all well I 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight ! 
why what a regiment there is of you, and a 
very fine regiment too, isn't it. Josh !" said 
the old lady, turning to her meek and con- 
trite looking brother-in-law. 

" Six, and the twins I . . . . njakes eighty 
sure enough, sister Barbara, bless them !" 
said the little man, wagging his head in his 
shirt-collars, and raising his shoulders as he 
spoke, into the similitude of an atlas, with 
the " huge round globe " upon his back. 
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" And all looking very well, upon my word ! 
-. . . . except my pet, Barbara, of course ! I 
beg your pardon, Barbara, my love, for credit- 
ing you with any portion of the family robust- 
ness ! I suppose you dine at six, as usual ?" 

" Yes, aunt, dinner on the table at six. 
The dressing bell has rung some minutes 
since; we had better all go and dress, I 
thiifk !" said Miss Pen, with her usual style of 
whimsically recurring emphasis. 

" What is there for dinner, my dear V 
asked Mrs. Frampton, turning to Pen with 
the air of one asking for a very necessary 
piece of information. 

" Haunch of mutton, and roast fowls, aunt I 
Not a hit of fish to be had ! I hope to get 
some for to-morrow," replied Pen with the 
utmost categorical readiness. 

'' That will do admirably well ! I always 
like, to know what I am going to have for 
dinner, because then I get up my appetite 
accordingly. Couldn't eat a bit if you gave 
me beef, when I had been told to expect 
mutton ! Any asparagus, Pen T 

" I am afraid not, aunt ! Wilcox is rather 
behindhand this year ! He says . . . ." 
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" Wilcox is not worth his salt ! With that 
south wall of the garden, you ought never to 
be behindhand ! I thought as much ; but 
there is a garden that is never behindhand, 
and that is Covent Garden ! Jill, bring that 
basket from Gordon's here ! There's a dish 
of asparagus, Pen ! Aren't they beauties ?" 

" They are indeed y aunt ! Why they are 
like young trees T said Pen examining the 
*^ grass " with a housekeeper's eye. 

" And tell the cook to be sure to bile them 
enough," added the old lady. " Yes, I know 
what you are giggling at, you pusses !" 
she continued, turning sharp on the twins, 
between whom she had detected certain 
signs of intelligence ; " you think the old 
woman talks vulgar English. I know * bile ' 
is spelled ^ b-o-i-1,' just as well as you do ; but 
it was pronounced ^ bile ' when I was your 
age, and that by people who knew the English 
language a great deal better than you do, 
young ladies, I'll go bail ! Pen, my dear, 
will you shew me my room ! Are my things 
ready for me to dress, Jill T 

" Shall I give you an arm, aunt ?" said 
Pen. 
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" Pooh ! arm, quotha ! I can walk by my- 
self as yet, Miss Pen ! Shall I give you an 
arm, niece ? though to confess the truth, yoic 
do look as if you could stand upright, and 
carry your own weight, which is more than I 
can say for . . . ." 

" Odious old woman V said Barbara, with 
a look of very sincere disgust, as Pen and her 
aunt entered the house thus talking : " Vul- 
gar old wretch ! I wonder why she always 
baits me in the way she does ?" 

'" Aunt Frampton is not a vulgar woman. 
She is queer, and old-fashioned, but not vul- 
gar," said Beatrice. 

*^ Oh, Barbara! why surely you are her 
great favourite ! She is always calling you 
' pet,' and ^ love,' and ^ darling !' " said Mag- 
dalen, the simpleton of the party. 

" An old hypocrite ! she makes me sick to 
hear her ! Aunt Frampton loves me just 
about as much as I love her, and I am not 
going to hurry myself in dressing on her 
account, girls, I can tell you that !" said Bar- 
bara, turning into her own room. 

"Do you think Bab is right, Pernel, in 
saying that Aunt Frampton dislikes her V 
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asked Magdalen as they went together into 
" the M's room " with the cracked glass. 

" Well, I don't think the old lady is quite 
in earnest, Maggie, I confess, when she calls 
her ' pet,' and * darling,' and so forth ! I am 
inclined to think that Bab is not far wrong 
to tell the truth !" answered Pemel, as the 
two girls began the operation of preparing 
for dinner. 

" It would be a great shame if she were to 
leave her money to either of the B's, who are 
so well off already T' rejoined Magdalen, indi- 
cating by her remark and the tone of it, how 
large a share in the family thoughts and con- 
versation was occupied by the question of the 
probable testamentary dispositions of their 
relative. 

" I'll tell you what, Maggie, aunt doQS not 
look an hour older since she was here last, 
and it is likely enough that she may outlive 
fiome of us ! It is best not to trouble our 
heads about her money, in my opinion," said 
Pernel. 

"What would you advise me to wear, 
Pernel ? I could put on my high black sUk, 
or this pink crape. It is not very clean or 
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fresh, but it looks pretty well by candle lights 
and the high black silk would look so dowdy 
to Aunt Frampton. 

Pemel agreed that the black silk would 
probably appear dowdy in the eyes of Mrs. 
Frampton, and gave her vote for the pink 
crape, which had originally been a ball dress, 
accordingly ; but she proceeded to array her- 
self in a black silk dress, not only made closely 
to encircle the throat, but cut in a peculiar 
style of almost monastic rigidity, and only re- 
lieved by plain white muslin collar and cuffs. 
It was a style of toilette that particularly 
well suited Pemers staid and quiet manner, 
and had at all events the merit of being in 
perfect keeping with her look, and the sort of 
character she " went in for f and it was odd 
that Pemel, so dressing herself, should have 
thought that poor Maggie's fane pink ball 
dress should have been more likely to make a 
good impression on Mrs. Frampton, than the 
black silk, which, though not so ascetically 
plain as Pernors own costume, was a quiet, 
nice-looking dress, quite full-dressed enough 
for a family dinner party. 

The twins came down in white muslin and 
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cherry coloured ribbons. Barbara was of 
course the most elegant of the party, in a low 
lavender-coloured moir^ silk, and Honiton 
lace berthe. Beatrice and Millicent, the great 
friends, were dressed alike in low-made black 
silk frocks and white lace. Beatrice, in pur- 
chasing her own, had bought a second exactly 
like it, as a present to Millicent, and in truth, 
the style and colour of it was more markedly 
becoming to the snowy whiteness of the pretty 
Millicent's shoulders, and the delicacy of her 
complexion, and slendemess of her charming 
figure, than to the more florid complexion 
and thicker make of Beatrice herself. And 
lastly, after the dinner bell had nmg, and 
when all were assembled, Miss Penelope 
rushed into the room arrayed in a superb and 
brand new crimson silk, trimmed with gimp 
of a darker shade of colour, which was evi- ^ 
deritly not new. 

" My splendid new dress, aunt !" she ex- 
claimed, as she entered the room in a whu'l of 
hurry and wind and rustling skirts, and went 
up to Mrs. Frampton ; '' isn't it lovely ?" 

" Very gorgeous, indeed, my dear ! Always 
take care to let the sun go down before you 
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put it on. It wouldn't do to have two of you 
above the horizon together 1" 

*' It is intended for an evening dress, of 
courser said Penelope, utterly unconscious of 
quizzing or satire. 

As soon as dinner was over, and the dessert 
had been put upon the table, Mrs. Stilwinche 
went to sleep in her chair at the head of it ; 
and while the girls proceeded to eat an apple 
or pear piece, Mrs. Frampton drank a cou- 
ple of glasses of port, which had been laid 
down in the Combe Mavis cellars by Mr. 
Stilwinche s father, while she discussed the 
quality of it with her host with very con- 
siderable appreciation and connoisseurship. 

Then, when their guest had dedined a third 
glass, Penelope walked up to her mother's 
chair, and, putting her hand on her shoulder, 
said in a loud voice, " Now, ma'am I" Where- 
upon the mistress of the house rose, and still 
apparently half asleep, walked leisurely into 
the drawing-room, preceded by Mrs. Framp- 
ton, and followed by the eight girls. 

As soon as they reached the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Stilwinche, according to her invariable 
custom, placed herself on the sofa, and was 
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fast asleep in less than a minute. Then Mrs. 
Frampton, taking a large arm chair on the 
other side of the fire-place, and crossing one 
knee over the other as she threw herself back 
in her seat, proclaimed her intention of taking 
a nap likewise. 

The girls clustered round the table and 
began chattering in subdued voices. Of 
course, Aunt Frampton was the subject of 
their whispered talk. 

" What a wonderful old soul she is !" said 
Beatrice. 

" Not a bit changed since her last visit I" 
said Faith. 

" Not an hour older 1" chimed in Charity. 

^' How you can have the face to say that 
she is not vulgar, Beatrice, I can't under- 
stand! She gets worse and worse. Biling 
the asparagus, indeed 1 Who ever heard of 
such a pronunciation out of the kitchen T 
sneered Barbara. 

" I dare say educated people did say * bile * 
when aunt was young," said Millicent. 

" You may all say what you please ; but I 
suppose you will allow that I know something 
of the manners of society, and I tell you that 
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she is more like a cook-maid than a lady. She 
is a horrid, odious, disgustingly vulgar, old 
woman!" said Barbara, in a tone of more 
energy than was at aU usual with her. 

" Don't speak in whispers for fear of dis- 
turbing me, girls ! I love to hear your voices 
in my sleep, Barbara, my pet, though I don't 
know what you are saying. You don't dis- 
turb me at aU !" said Aunt Frampton from 
behind her pocket-handkerchief 




CHAPTER VL 

DRAWING LOTS. 

OME little time had elapsed since 
the evening of Mrs. Frampton's 
arrival at Combe Mavis, which 
was described in the preceding 
chapter, when one day, at luncheon time, 
Penelope and Pemel returned from a walk, 
full of a meeting they had had with the new 
tenant, Mr. Comland and his family. The 
large fetmily party were just assembling round 
the table, when Pen, with her usual rushing- 
wind-like hurry and vehemence, and Pemel, 
with her usual curiously contrasted quietness, 
came into the dining-room. 

" Whai do you think ? — Where s the cherry 
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tart ?" exclaimed the former, suddenly break- 
ing off from the first subject of her exordium, 
as, taking with eagle eye and a single glance 
a comprehensive survey of the arrangements 
of the luncheon table, she dashed up to the 
table, and, hovering over it harpy-like, ac- 
quired the certainty that the delicacy she 
missed was indeed absent. 

" I told Sarah to send up that tart for 
luncheon ! There was but one sUce cut out of 
it for Barbara. Nobody else took any ! Faith, 
my dear, just ring the bell. I must know 
what has become of the cherry tart !" con- 
tinued Penielope, marking her words with the 
peculiar kind of panting emphasis, which was 
habitual with her. 

" But what was it you were going to tell 
us, Pen, before the absence of the cherry 
tart put it out of your head ? Where have 
you and Pemel been?" asked Beatrice, as they 
all sat down round the table. 

*' James 1" said Penelope to the footman, 
who entered the room at that moment, '' tell 
Sarah to send up the cherry tart directly ! I 
won't listen to any excuses. Directly y mind ! 
You'll excuse me, aunt But if I didn't 
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attend to my duties, there's no saying how 
things would go on." 

" Quite right, my dear ! And I quite share 
your anxiety about the cherry tart for my 
own part ; for I mean to make my luncheon 
on a slice of it," said Mrs. Fi-ampton. 

In the next minute James returned with the 
cherry tart, and was about to place it on the 
table. 

''Bring it here, James," cried Pen, in a 
voice of judicial severity; "and let me see 
whether it has been meddled with !" 

The man carried it to her with as near an 
approach to a sneer on his face as he dared to 
manifest, and with that subdued sulkiness 
with which his class are wont to protest 
against similar wrongs ; and Pen, after close 
examination of the dish through her double 
eye-glass, professed herself satisfied, and or- 
dered him to place the tart upon the table. 

" Well, now that the great cherry pie ques- 
tion is satisfactorily settled. Pen, will you 
tell us what you were going to speak of before 
it came upon the tapis V said Beatrice. 

" Well, my dear, I never was so astonished 
in my life 1 Quite unlike anything I had ex- 
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pected. Altogether a different sort of thing , 
I assure you. Totally different !" 

" But you have not told us yet, Pen, what 
was different, and what it was different from V* 
said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Oh, ma'am, you are not so well used to 
Pen's way of telling anything as we are. If 
Pen has to tell a story, she always begins at 
the end and goes gradually back to the be- 
ginning. It's not, perhaps, the clearest way 
of letting people know what you mean, but 
no doubt it has some advantages !" sneered 
Barbara. " Pen will come in time to what it 
was that surprised her." 

" The new tenant. We saw the new ten- 
ant," said Penelope, champing lier words 
with intense earnestness. " Why didn't you 
tell us, papa ?" 

" Surely, my dear, I did tell you all about 
it I Surely, you all knew that Mr. Comland has 
taken both the farms and the park I" said Mr. 
Stilwinche, looking round at his daughters 
with infinite surprise in his round goggle 
eyes, and drawing in his breath nervously 
through the rounded aperture of his fish-like 
mouth. 
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*^ But you never told us what he was like, 
papa !" returned Penelope, reproachfully. 

" And what in the world is he like, Pen ? 
Las he two heads, or none ? Or does he go on 
all fours T asked Beatrice. 

" Don't be a fooly Beatrice ! You would 
have been as much surprised as we were, if 
you had been with us," rejoined her elder 
sister. 

" Perhaps you can tell us what the wonder 
consisted in, Pernel T returned Beatrice, turn- 
ing to Pernel, who was quietly eating her 
limcheon. 

^* Certainly Mr. Comland did not seem to 
be altogether the same sort of man, as the 
generality of the farmers round about us ; but 
I don't know that there is anything very 
extraordinary in that," said Pernel com- 
posedly. 

" What sort of man then did he seem, 
Pernel T asked Beatrice. 

" What can it possibly signify to us what 
sort of man he is, if only he is a man likely to 
pay papa his rent ? And I don't suppose 
that even Pen could judge of that from the 
look of him !" said the elegant Barbara. 
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*' Well, I should say that he looked very 
much like a gentleman, really as much so as 
Mr. Ironside 1" replied Pemel in answer to 
Beatrice's question. 

" My dear, he is no Qiuyt^e hke a former than 
I am I No leather gaiters, nor hob-nailed 
highlows ! Quite a different thing, my dears, 
I assure you I A j)(^i^ of boots and gray cloth 
trousers just like papa's !" 

" And pray, Pemel, was it on the strength 
of the boots and gray cloth trousers that you 
concluded the man to be as much a gentleman 
as your favourite, Mr. Ironside ?" drawled 
Barbara with one of her cold-drawn sneers. 

" I think I know a gentleman, when I see 
one, as well as you can, Barbara !" returned 
Pernel slightly colouring. 

" It would be very strange if it were so !" 
said Barbara. 

" You forget, my dear, that your sister 
Barbara has had the advantage during a sea- 
son in town of seeing the boots and trousers 
that walk in PaU Mall, and ride in Botten 
Row, which, as she naturally feels, must have 
given her a power of appreciating the qualities 
that go to the making of a gentleman, that 
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merely associating with a few country parsona 
cannot have conferred/' said Mrs. Frampton. 
" And it is that exquisite delicacy of ladylike 
feeling," continued the old lady, observing 
that Miss Barbara looked rather puzzled, 
*' which has taught her to recognize a real 
gentleman from that experience, that so en- 
dears her to me ! You would never mistake 
a mere awkward bookworm of a country par- 
son, however good sort of person he might be 
in his way, for a gentleman — would you, my 
dear V 

" Of course, aunt, it is natural that I should 
have a higher standard in such matters than 
Pemel can have !" said Barbara still rather 
doubtfully. 

" Of course, my dear ? And so you, Pemel, 
judging from your countrified point of view, 
thought that Mr. Comland looked like a gen- 
tleman ?" continued Mrs. Frainpton. 

" Well, really, I thought so, aimt !" said 
Pemel quietly. 

" Aiid spoke in the correctest of English I 
Oh ! it was quite extraordi7iary ! We had 
been walking in Thrimblely Lane, and as it 
was getting near luncheon time, we wanted 
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to get into the park to come across it to the 
house ; but we should have had to go round 
by the loiver gate, if it hadn't been that we 
met Mr. Cornland in the lane ; and he took 
off his hat, and presumed that we were two of 
the Miss Stilwinches, and hegged us to come 
through the farm !" 

" Well, I can't say that I see anything so 
very wonderful in that, Pen !" said Bea- 
trice. 

^^ Oh, but, my dear, the house is not like 
the same place, and he is going to do a great 
deal more to it, and he introduced us to his 
sister. Miss Cornland, quite the lady, and very 
nice looking, I assure you I" 

" Ay, I remember her a very pretty girl 
some twenty years ago or more — Miranda 
Cornland," said Mrs. Frampton. 

" What ! did you know these people, 
aunt ?" said two or three voices at once. 

" Yes, my dears, I knew Mr. Cornland very 
well once upon a time, and his father before 
him," said Mrs. Frampton. 

" And is he really a gentleman, aunt ?" said 
Faith, the elder of the twins. 

" Has not your sister told you, my dear. 
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that he wears boots and gray trousers, and 
speaks the correctest of English 1 What more 
would you have ?" replied Mrs. Frampton. 

"And perhaps, aunt, you can tell us 
whether there is any Mrs. Comland ? He in- 
troduced us to his sister, but did not say 
anything about his wife," asked Pemel. 

"He has been a widower, I believe, for 
many years," replied Mrs. Frampton. 

" And he has two sons ! We saw them 
coming in from the fields, but they turned 
aside to the back door, and Mr. Comland said 
that they would never forgive him if he called 
to them to present them to two young ladies 
in their working dresses ! And veryj^ne lads 
they looked like !" concluded Miss Penelope. 

" How old do you suppose they were. Pen ?" 
asked Faith. 

" Were they boys or young men ?" added 
Charity. 

" One never knows what is meant by lads !" 
put in Millicent. 

" How can I tell how old they were ?" said 
Pen, "we only saw them pass round the 
other side of the house ; one was short and 
one tall, quite a young man, I should say ; 
six feet high, I should think !" 
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"Charles Comland's eldest son must be 
twenty years old, [or not far from it," said 
Mrs. Frampton, "for I very well remember 
hearing of his bu^h within a year after his 
father's marriage." 

"What is his name, aunt?" asked Miss 
Faith. 

" I don't know ! I never happened to 
hear. Charles and his young wife went away 
to settle in the Isle of Man, and I lost sight 
of them altogether from that time to this." 

" And who .... I mean, what sort of per- 
son was his wife, aunt ?" asked Pernel. 

"A very good sort of person, I believe. 
She was the daughter of his father s partner 
in trade, and she had at all events, one ad- 
mirable quality in a wife ; she brought her 
husband ten thousand pounds, which was 
settled on her eldest son," replied Mrs. 
Frampton. 

" Ten thousand pounds ! Then that tall 
young man we saw just now will have a for- 
tune of ten thousand pounds !" said Penelope, 
with the voice of a person hearing tidings of 
the most extraordinary description. 

" If the tall young man be the elder of my 
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old friend's sons, he certainly will. I re- 
member all the talk about the settlement 
old Stanton insisted on making perfectly 
weU." 

" Oh, yes ! he must be the elder. The 
other boy was a head shorter !" said Per- 
nel. 

" Do you know, my dears, this is becoming 
interesting !" said Beatrice, looking round at 
her sisters. It is probable that the same 
thought had occurred with more or less seri- 
ousness to others of the party ; but it was a 
speciality with Beatrice to speak out anything 
that came into her head. " What a pearl of 
^ tenant ! neither leathern gaiters nor hob- 
nailed shoes, and a six-foot high son, with ten 
thousand pounds of his own 1 Surely, aunt," 
she rattled on, " somebody has settled some- 
thing on the other son, though he is a head 
shorter ! Five feet six, with five thousand 
pounds, would be a very good second prize, 
^rls, wouldn't it ? For after all, one young 
man is not much among so many, though he 
is six foot high !" 

"Beatrice ! how can you talk in such a way ! 
There's Maggie taking every word you say in 
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sober earnest !'' remonstrated Charity, who 
was always great on the proprieties. 

" But, I do certainly think, ma'am, that 
you ought to call upon Miss Comland. They 
are evidently people that one can associate 
with !" said Miss Stilwinche, addressing her 
mother. 

Mrs. Stilwinche looked wearily and help- 
lessly at the speaker, but made no reply in 
words. 

" Pray speak for yourself. Pen 1 It is jnst 
like you wanting to make a dead set at people 
in that way before one knows whether they 
are visitable or not 1" said Miss Barbara. 
" These young men, by your own account^ 
were returning from working in the fields ; 
for my own part, I shall beg to be excused 
from any such associations. Who ever heard 
of such a thing as a farmer visiting his land- 
lord on terms of equality T 

" You are so right, my love !" said Mrs. 
Frampton, " but then there is a diflference, 
you know, between your position and that of 
your sisters. If the Comlands do visit here, 
I am sure you will know how to keep them 
at a proper distance as far as you are con- 
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cemed. It will be easy to make the young 
men understand that you are not to be consi- 
dered as standing on the same footing as the 
rest ! But I think that if I was in your 
mother s place, I would call upon Miss Corn- 
land." 

Mrs. Stilwinche uttered an inarticulate 
sound, which might be taken for an acquies- 
cence under protest against being required to 
move in the matter just at present. And Mr. 
Stilwinche, fortified by Mrs. Frampton's ex- 
pression of opinion, ventured to avow that he 
had already called in due form on Mr. Corn- 
land. 

'' But I think that the lady should be called 
upon. I'll tell you what, girls,'' continued 
Mrs. Frampton, " if your mother finds it too 
much of an exertion, you might some of you 
go with me, and make an apology for your 
mother's absence ; that would be aU that is 
necessary. Which of you will go over to 
Coppleford Farm with me ?" 

Coppleford was the name of the larger of 
the two farms, of which the Combe Mavis 
estate consisted, and that on which Mr. 
Coniland had fixed his residence. 
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" I should like to go, aunt," said Beatrice 
at once. 

" And I," said two or three of the younger 
girls all together. 

" I suppose it would be the proper thing 
for me to go," said Pen. 

*'As you and Pemel have been there 
already, and have made the acquaintance of 
Miss Comland, I don't think that it signifies, 
Pen. Any of you, bearing your mother's 
excuses, will be suflficient." 

" I am sure, aunt, if you wish it ; and as 
you think it the right thing to do, I have 
no objection to walk over with you and do 
the civil thing," said Barbara. 

" Not for the world, my dear. I quite 
appreciate your feeling on the subject. Let 
'em see that you consider yourself quite a 
thing apart." 

Barbara bit her pretty lip, and looked as 
if she would gladly have strangled the old 
lady. 

" Well, let's see. You say you'll go, 
Beatrice, despite your position as a lady of 
fortune ?" said the caustic old lady. 

" To be sure I will. Six feet high, and 
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ten thousand pounds I Where would not one 
go to see such a paragon T 

" And we have four other candidates. But 
I am afraid that it might be too much of a 
good thing if we went a party of five. Three 
of you will be enough. I'll tell you what, 
girls — you younger ones — ^you shall draw 
lots, which two of you shall be of the 
party." 

" Oh, yes, that will do famously ; and I 
will hold the lots T' exclaimed Beatrice. 
" Give me a bit of thread, Pernel, you always 
have a housewife about you. Now, girls, here 
are the lots. The prize, you understand, is 
six feet of young gentleman, with ten thou- 
sand poimds attached to him. You have lost. 
Faith, any way ; that is the shortest thread. 
Charity has drawn the longest. Now then 
Maggie. No, that won't do; Millicent has 
it. Charity and Millicent, aunt, have won." 

" Very well, my dears, so be it. It is a 
lovely afternoon, and we shall have a charm- 
ing walk. How long shall you need to 
beautify ?" 

" Five minutes, aunt," said Millicent, the 
beauty. 
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" But it will take me half an hour to do 
the same thing," said Mrs. Frampton ; " so, 
if you please, girls, we will start in half an 
hour." 




CHAPTER VII. 

AT COPPLEFORD HOUSE PORCH. 

OPPLEFORD FARM could be 
reached by a very pleasant walk 
across Combe Mavis park of rather 
less than a mile. It was some- 
what the larger of the two farms, and had on 
it by far the better house. It had, in fact, 
originally been the manor house before the 
present " Georgian" edifice had been built in 
all the un-English and pretentious bad taste 
of that epoch. Nevertheless it was not quite 
good enough to satisfy the new tenant, who 
had told Pen and Pemel, as they had reported, 
that he purposed improving it. There were 
still some of the features of the old English 
manor-house remaining about it, and there 
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was a picturesque look of comfort ia the stone 
mullioned and latticed windows, high gables, 
and old-fashioned terraced flower-garden which 
the more modem edifice of Combe Mavis 
could not boast. 

*' It's all blatherumskate, you know, Bar- 
bara's giving herself airs of that sort," said 
Mrs. Frampton to Beatrice, as they set forth 
to walk across the park, while the two younger 
girls, Charity and Millicent, walked on before 
them. "Your father, worse luck, is a very 
poor landowner, and Charles Comland is a 
rich farmer — a perfectly well educated man, 
too. I remember him and all about him well 
enough." 

'* How odd that you should have known 
them so long ago, and then that they should 
come to be papa s tenants !" 

" Well, I dbn't know that it's odd. Folks 
who have lived in the world as long as I have 
generally know a great many people ; and I 
never forget any I have known. I remember 
the day Charles Comland was married to 
Jemima Stanton as well as if it was yesterday, 
and a handsomer couple you never saw, I 
can tell you. Ah, you may laugh and joke. 
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youDg ladies ; but if young Cornland is at all 
like what his father was at his age, I advise 
you to take care of your hearts." 

" Don't you thinks aunt, that there may be 
some safety in numbers? We surely can't 
all the eight of us be dying for one young 
gentleman, even though he be six feet high. 
Do you know at all how old the second boy 
is— the short one, as Pen called him ?" 

" There must be about a year between them, 
not more, for their mother did not live above 
a couple of years after they went to the Isle 
of Man. I remember hearing of the bkth of 
a second son, and then very shortly afterwards 
of her death ; and then I heard no more of 
them till the question of his becoming your 
father's tenant came on the tapis" 

" So that if the eldest son is twenty or 
thereabouts, the second is not much less than 
nineteen," said Beatrice. 

" If there be virtue in figures, your calcu- 
lation must be a just one, Beatrice." 

" But was it not rather an odd thing for a 
person in the rank of life of Mrs. Cornland s 
father, to insist that the whole of his daugh- 
ter's large fortune should be settled on her 
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eldest son, to the exclusion of the other chil- 
dren ?" asked Beatrice. " It seems rather 
hard upon the younger brother." 

" Yes, it is so. And it was an unusual 
thing to do ; and I remember that old Mr. 
Stanton was laughed at for his pains. But 
he had earned the money, and he had the 
right to dispose of it as he thought fit." 

" But I suppose that Mr. Comland must 
have had something besides his wife's for- 
tune ?" asked Beatrice. 

" To be sure he had. His father gave him 
something to begin the world with ; and then 
at the old man's death, he and his sister, 
Miranda, had each four thousand pounds." 

" So that in all probability there will be a 
very good provision for the second son also^— 
the one who is shorter by a whole head ?" 
said Beatrice. 

" I suppose so. Well, one can see already 
that Cornland has lost no time in making the 
place a little decent. Why, even at this dis- 
tance, it does not look Hke the same place. 
Old farmer Dingrove did keep the place in a 
disgraceful condition ; but now I declare it is 
perfectly charming. Millicent, you are a 
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sketcher. Come here ! just look at that view* 
of the old farm house, with the church and 
the park trees for a background. Did you 
ever try to take that ? It would make a 
charming bit of landscape." 

'' Yes, aunt, I know it well. I did try it 
once, but I miade such a failure of it, that I 
tore it up. I think I must try again." 

" Do, my dear ! and if you will make a 
sketch of it for me, I will give you a couple 
of guineas for it l" 

" Thank you, aunt ; but I can't hope to 
make a drawing that shall be worth two 
guineas ; not that you ever imagined that it 
would be worth any such sum, I know I At 
all events I will do my best," said Millicent, 
gazing at the little combination of objects, 
which her aunt had pointed out to her. ^ 

If Mrs. Frampton had any favourite among 
her nieces it was this, the youngest of them, 
Millicent ; and certainly as far as outward 
appearance went, the preference was justified. 
Milhcent Stilwinche, as she was at that time 
in her eighteenth year, was really a very 
beautiful girl. She had much the' same type 
of face and figure as her sister Barbara, but 
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without the languid washed-out appearance 
which characterised the latter. She had 
much more colour, not only in her cheeks, but 
in her hair, in her lips, and in her eyes and 
eyebrows. She had the same delicate porce- 
lain-like skin and complexion ; but the flesh 
tints were richer, and the blood coursed be- 
neath the transparent skin with more vigour 
and abundance. Her hair was of the same 
sort as Barbara's, and like hers, was worn 
generally in ringlets ; but the volume of the 
curl was larger, and the colour tended more 
towards a light chestnut. She was not so 
tall as Barbara, but taller than either of her 
other sisters, and her figure was characterised 
by the same graceful slenderness of make. 
The special beauty of her hands and feet was 
remarkable, a perfection which was rivalled 
among her sisters only by Beatrice, who was 
in this respect so singularly like her younger 
and more beautiful sister, that they could 
wear the same sizes of gloves and shoes, a cir- 
cumstance that had led the " tocliered " Bea- 
trice to make a custom of supplying Millicent 
with those articles of the toilette. It was a 
piece of favouritism which Beatrice felt to need 
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somethiDg of an excuse ; and this shadow of 
raison d'etre was found in the fact that the 
end in view was attained by simply ordering 
twofold the supply needed for her own use. 
The truth was that Beatrice and Millicent 
were special friends, and this fact, joined to 
the superior beauty of the latter, did not 
exist without giving rise to sundry little jea- 
lousies and heart burnings in the bosom of 
the Combe Mavis family circle. 

Charity, the other member of the walking 
party, was not a very pretty girl ; neither of 
the twins were so. They were both well- 
grown girls of middle height, and suJficiently 
slim in make to give them the appearance of 
what is generally called a good figure ; but 
the washed-out appearance that has been 
spoken of as characterising Barbara, was in 
the twins yet more marked. Everything 
seemed pale about them, yet their faces were 
not white, at least, they had not that marble 
whiteness, which often goes with beauty of a 
high class ; they were pink, but they were 
also freckled, and the pinkness was of that 
very weak sort, which seems as if vital force 
enough were wanting to give it the more de- 
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cided hue of a blush. Then their long thin 
hair was — to call the look of it by its right 
name — undeniably sandy. Charity's eyes 
also were weak, and had the appearance of 
being so ; and there was a plaintive little 
whine in her voice, and, so to speak in her 
whole manner, that seemed to express an 
habitual condition of weakness and fretful- 
ness. 

Faith was very like her twin sister in ap- 
pearance ; but inasmuch as she was charac- 
terised by what — not wishing to be as caustic 
as Aunt Frampton — ^we may designate as a 
somewhat stronger will, that somewhat mor- 
dant old lady was wont to call her twin nieces, 
" Foola lachrymosa," and " Foola mulata," as 
the most scientific mode of assigning to them 
their respective differentiations. 

Not that Mrs. Frampton, to do her justice, 
was wont to suffer her conduct towards her 
nieces to be marked by any veiy substantial 
indications of favouritism. If it were, in fact, 
true, that Millicent were really her favourite, 
the girl herself was not at all aware that such 
was the case. Nobody knew or could have 
known, from observing her conduct, at all how 
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it was likely that Mrs. Frampton might dis- 
pose of her fortune among them. The more 
solid marks of her favour were bestowed with 
a very even hand among them, and they all 
of them in turn atme in for an occasional lick 
from the rough side of the old lady's tongue. 
It is true that Barbara, as she had complained, 
did seem to be made the butt of her aunt's 
satire, more frequently than any of the others ; 
but then as a per contra, the old lady was 
always assuring her that she was her *' pet," 
her " love," and her special " darling." 

Coppleford House, as it was still called in 
unconscious memory, of its having been once 
upon a time the manor house, was approached 
through an orchard that had doubtless in its 
palmy days been a trim garden. No:w all the 
space that was not occupied by apple trees, 
pears, and walnuts, was covered by rough 
turf, across which an informal path, made 
only by the feet of the passers, had led to the 
porch, in the time of Farmer Dingrove ; but 
this had already been replaced by a neat 
gravel walk, and other work was in progress 
with the object of restoring the ground in 
front of the house. to the semblance of au old- 
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fashioned garden, such as it had formerly 
been. 

Even as the place had been under the no- 
care of Farmer Dingrove, there had been many 
elements of beauty there. There was a fine 
old porch richly overgrown by ivy and Vir- 
ginia creeper. The gray front of the old 
house, with its one large mullioned and lat- 
ticed window on either side of the porch, and 
its two pointed gables above, with one small 
window lighting the little sunshiny room over 
the porch, was picturesque, and, as it was 
now near the end of April, the masses of 
blossoms on the fruit trees were a wealth of 
beauty in themselves. 

The party of ladies from Combe Mavis en- 
tered the porch, and found the door within it 
standing open ; but there was no living soul 
within sight, nor was there any appearance 
of either bell or knocker to be seen. 

" What shall we do by way of announcing 
our presence ? There's not a soul to be seen 
or heard," said Beatrice. 

" I vote for sitting patiently in this porch, 
where we are, till somebody comes this way, 
we could not be in a better place 1 How 
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beautiful it is !'' exclaimed Millicent, looking^ 
delightedly at the orchard full of blossom, 
contrasting the masses of pinky white with 
the dark foliage of the old walnut trees, and 
the distant spire of the church in the park 
peeping through them. 

" But if the first person to come should be, 
as is likely enough, a big dog, we should be 
taken for tramps and treated accordingly !'" 
said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Dear me ! How very unpleasant !'" 
whined Charity. 

" As there is no knocker, I shall turn that 
spud into one!" continued Mrs. Frampton, 
pointing to an instrument of the sort, which 
had been left in one comer of the porch, and 
taking it in her hand as she spoke ; and hold- 
ing it battering-ram fashion with the butt 
end towards the open door, she was in the 
act of executing as good an imitation of a 
double knock, as the circumstances permitted, 
when a door at the further end of the passage 
to which the porch gave access, was opened, 
and a lady, followed by three gentlemen, came 
out of it, and the elder of the three came for- 
ward towards the visitors. 
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" Mr. Cornland !" said Mrs. Frampton ad- 
vancing to meet hipo, " I can hardly expect 
that you should remember me ; and I don't 
know that I can say, in the ordinary phrase, 
that 1 should have known you anywhere ; but 
on your own door step, I think I may ven- 
ture to make sure that I am not mistaken." 

" Mrs. Frampton ! honestly 1 am quite sure 
that I should have known you again any- 
where ! It's true I had heard this morning 
that you were at Combe Mavis, and I had 
promised myself the pleasure of waiting on you 
there. This is very good of you. Pray walk 
in. Miss Stilwinches, I presume !" said the 
farmer bowing courteously to the young ladies. 

" Three of them — merely a sample, Miss 
Beatrice Stilwinche, Miss Charity Stilwinche, 
Miss Millicent Stilwinche ! You'll get to 
know the names of all of 'em when you have 
been here a year or two," said the old lady, 
indicating each niece as she named her with 
her parasol. 

" Sooner than that, I hope !" returned Mr. 
Cornland, smiling a sort of " aside " smile at 
Beatrice. 

" There are only eight of us, Mr. Cornland. 
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You must cultivate us in a four-course rota- 
tion, a brace at a time. I shall come in the 
second crop, as oats," laughed Beatrice. 

" Yes, wild ones !" said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Not at all so, Mr. Cornland. You saw 
my colleague representative of oats this morn- 
ing, and I am sure there was nothing ivild 
about her." 

" Miss Stilwinche ?" 

" No, Pen, that's Miss Stilwinche, must be 
the first crop — wheat — you know, she and 
Barbara ! The other, whom you saw this 
morning was Pemel — she and I go together 
as oats. Charity here and her twin sister, 
Faith, must be turnips " 

"No, I won't be called turnips," inter- 
rupted Charity plaintively, and colouring up 
as she spoke. 

"Well, then, you shall be mangolds, my 
dear. You see, Mr. Comland, she is quaUfy- 
ing for the part. And that will do as well. 
Don't I know all about it ?" rattled Beatrice. 

" And this young lady whom you have not 
yet named V said Comland, turning laugh- 
ingly to Millicent. 

"Miss Millicent Stilwinche. Oh, she and 
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Magdalen are the two youngest — * last stage 
of this eventful history/ They must repre- 
sent fallow in our four-course rotation/' 

" That will never do, Miss Beatrice/' said 
Comland, bowing to Millicent ; " I am afi^d 
you dorit know all about it. We know 
nothing about fallows/' 

" ' But the free and happy barley's the queen 
among them all I' " was just at that moment 
chanted out loud and large by a round robust 
tenor from the room out of which the family 
had come into the hall. 

The two lads, who had followed their father 
from the room in which they had just finished 
dinner, had hung back like shy boys, when he 
stepped forward to meet the ladies, and had 
vanished back again into the room just before 
the above fragment of song came rolling 
through the passage. 

"Very apropos indeed," said Cornland, 
bowing again with a laugh to Millicent ; 
" barley must be the fourth in course, Miss 
Beatrice ; no fallows at Coppleford, if you 
please. Charles has just hit it." 

And there was a general laugh at the chance 
appropriateness of the stnve. 
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But Millicent coloured deeply up to the 
roots of her hair. For by the operation of 
that strange and subtle magnetism, which 
may be so often observed as an active agent 
in similar cases, she had been well aware, 
though none of the others were, that she had 
been subjected to the admiring observation of 
the two young men, while they had remained 
hanging back in the comparative obscurity of 
the further end of the passage or hall. As 
it happened, too, she very well knew the 
song from which the line sung had been 
taken, and she knew that the right read- 
ing of the words was not '* queen " but 
"monarch" of them aU. And under the 
circumstances it was quite impossible to her 
not to be very well aware of the intentional 
application of the quotation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"THE FREE AND HAPPY BARLEY." 

|S they were all — except the blush- 
ing Millicent — laughing at the 
chance which had so proclaimed 
her '* queen among them all," 
Mr. Comland gave his arm to Mrs. Frampton, 
and led her into the room on the right hand 
side of the porch, in which Miss Miranda 
Comland, who had entered it by another door 
close to that of the dining-room at the back 
of the house, was awaiting her visitors. 

"You remember Mrs. Frampton, Miranda. 
.... Miss Beatrice, Miss Charity, Miss 
Millicent Stilwinche, — my sister,'' said Mr. 
Comland, presenting the ladies to each other 
as they entered the room. 
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Miranda Comland, like her brother Charles, 
had been handsome, and still retained the 
vestiges of it. But whereas he had become 
very stout, she had retained all the slender- 
ness of her youthful figure. Not that Mi- 
randa Cornland at the period we are speak- 
ing of, was in anywise youthful in appearance. 
She was prim, and grim, and thin. And the 
somewhat large and finely-formed features 
had become hard in expression, and had as- 
sumed a pinched look with the lapse of years. 
It had appeared strange to many persons that 
Miranda Cornland, a handsome girl with four 
thousand pounds of her own, should have 
remained single. Certainly it had not been 
for lack of suitors. But none had been able 
to charm her ear. People imagined that her 
heart was invulnerable, because it had been 
at some previous time too deeply wounded — 
that some early disappointment had rendered 
love and happiness henceforward impossible 
to her. But those of her own family had no 
suspicion of the sort, and the probability is 
that if the very bottom of Miranda's heart 
could have been looked into, it would have 
been discovered that the causes of her 9»\.w^^ 
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life had arisen from the possession of that 
same four thousand pounds^ which seemed to 
be so convenient a steppingnstone towards 
prosperous marriage. 

The Stilwinche girls had always fancied 
their Aimt Frampton to be the beau-ideal of 
grimness ; but in comparison with Miss Corn- 
landy they at once admitted that Mra. Framp- 
ton was a genial and cheery looking person. 
Her dress, when Beatrice, Charity, and MiUi- 
cent thus first made acquaintance with her, 
was peculiar, and seemed to have been selected 
with an express view to produce and enhance 
to the utmost the eflfect of her person and 
general bearing. She wore a sort of habit of 
green cloth, made to fit quite closely to her 
bust, but not so long as if it were really 
intended for riding. And close round her 
thin neck, in a band about an inch wide 
between the green cloth and her yellow white 
skin, she had a little collar, not of white, but 
of nankin-coloured linen. Her face was very 
fleshless, and two large bright gray eyes, 
deeply set in their sockets, gave a character, 
really almost sinister, to the expression of her 
countenance. The mouth was large, and well 
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formed; the lower lip and chin very short; 
but the latter feature broad, strong, and 
sharply cut, denoting unmistakably a great 
power of volition. Both the lips were veiy 
thin and bloodless. 

She received Mrs. Frampton with a reve- 
rence very courteous in manner, and not de- 
void of a sort of stiff elegance. 

" Surely, Charles, I remember Mrs. Framp- 
ton, and should have known her, though it is 
more than twenty years since we met. The 
last time was at your marriage breakfast." 

" And she is not so much changed since 
that day as I am," said Mr. Cornland. " Mrs. 
Frampton may say of me, as they do of the 
school-boys when they come home for the 
holidays — that I am grown out of all know- 
ledge, only it's latitudinally and not longitu- 
dinaQy." 

" My sister, Mrs. Stilwinche, charged me 
to make her apologies to you. Miss Cornland, 
for not coming to welcome you to the country 
in person. But she is not a walker, and very 
rarely goes out. You must kindly accept her 
two daughters as her representatives," said 
Mrs. Frampton. 
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" It is very kind of them to come, I'm sure I 
Were not two of the young ladies here this 
morning? I was sorry that they were too 
much in a hurry to come in." returned Mis^ 
Comland. 

" It was my eldest sister, Pen, and Pemel 
the next to her but one, who were here this 
morning, Miss Cornland," said Beatrice ; 
" they were obliged to hurry home to luncheon. 
We are rather a large party, you know ; there 
are eight of us/' 

" Yes, eight is a high figure to multiply all 
that a girl needs by f said Miss Cornland,. 
with a grave shake of the head. 

" It is indeed. Miss Comland/' said Beatrica 
smiling. 

Mr. Comland was sitting meanwhUe on a 
small chair in front of Mrs. Frampton's seat 
on the sofa, lounging back against the table,, 
with one arm sprawling over it, in that loose 
tumble-to-pieces sort of attitude, in which a 
fat man, who is not tormented by any desire 
to dissemble his fatness, may often be seen 
to indulge, and was talking with the old lady 
of old times. 

" What has become of the boys, I wonder,'^ 
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he said suddenly ; " Miranda, I wish you 
would just give them a call. Tell them to 
come here to be presented to an old friend of 
their fathers, and to his landlord's daughters." 

Miranda rose without any reply, and left 
the room ; and in a minute or two afterwards 
the two lads made their appearance — sheep- 
ishly enough, as English boys, who have any 
good in them, have done imder similar circum- 
stances, and will doubtless ever continue to do: 

Charles, the taller lad, came into the room 
first, and his brother followed him, looking 
still more as if he would fain have turned 
round and run away from the ordeal before him. 

They were singularly contrasted in appear- 
ance, these two young Cornlands. The first, 
Charles, was a remarkably fine-looking * and 
handsome lad. He was, in fact, the very 
image of his father ; very tall, with large 
well-shaped limbs, and that appearance of 
supple looseness about his movements which, 
as in the case of a high-bred mastiff pup, seems 
to give room and promise for an abundant 
amount of development. His head and face 
were singularly handsome and of thorough- 
bred English type, with a quantity of crispy. 
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corling, chestnut-coloured hair, large, frank, 
wide-opened, intelligent blue eyes, a com- 
plexion as dear and almost as delicate in its 
pink as a girl's, with a slight brown moustache 
on the upper lip, and a large good-humoured 
mouth, full of white r^ular teeth, and fiiller 
of ready laughter. The head was well formed, 
smaU, and remarkably round, with that 
breadth of arch from ear to ear which indi- 
cates a satisfactory and harmonious develop- 
ment of the moral qualities. Nevertheless, 
if a phrenologist had examined the head a 
little more closely than that wealth of brown 
curls would allow the mere eye to do, he 
would have perhaps opined, that a somewhat 
imdue preponderance might be discovered of 
those organs which indicate a subjective nature 
of the sort that is prone to overmuch intro- 
spection, when it is allied with strongly- 
marked reflective fiu^ulties, and to an undue 
tendency to make self the centre of its world 
of thought and action, when it is allied with 
an active, rather than a reflective idiosyncracy. 
The other boy, Peter C!omland, was in 
every respect a contrast to all this. He was 
not only much shorter, but decidedly short 
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for his aga And though he now seemed a 
healthy boy enough, there was none of the 
abounding vitality and vigour about him, 
which characterised his brother so remark- 
ably. Nor could he be said to be good- 
looking. His hair was almost black, and 
stood up short-cropped and stiffly from his 
head in the fashion which has often been 
likened to a black clothes-brush. His com- 
plexion, too, was not altogether unhealthy, 
but ruddy-looking, and slightly pock-marked. 
He had much more beard and moustache than 
his brother ; but not yet enough to hide the 
pleasing expression of the mouth, which, with 
its equally fine teeth, was the only feature in 
which he resembled his handsome brother. 
But Peter had one beauty of his own, — his 
eyes. They were not large, frank, fearless 
eyes, like his brother's ; nor were they blue. 
They were soft, brown eyes, which, lying deep 
and lucid beneath the penthouse of anything 
but soft-looking black brows, seemed to have 
the capacity in them of expressing whole 
worlds of tenderness and faithful affection. 

The boys seemed near enough of the same 
age to be dressed alike ; but they were not so ; 
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Charles was dressed in a Yelveteen shooting 
jacket^ which looked manly, and became him 
well : and with a blue silk neck-handkerchief 
that suited his clear, bright complexion admir- 
ably. But Peter had apparently not yet been 
promoted to the shooting-jacket. He wore a 
short round-about jacket, which had the effect 
of making his short figure appear to greater 
disadvantage than it need have done, and 
which, joined with his blackly-shaded chin 
and lip, had an almost grotesque eflect. 

" Well, young gentleman !" said Mrs. 
Frampton to Charles, when the ceremony of 
presentation had been gone through; "you 
are the very image of what your father was 
at your age ; and that is not paying you a 
bad compliment, I can tell you ! I should 
have known him for your son, sir, all the 
world over." 

And then there was the more severe ordeal 
of being introduced in form to the young 
ladies. And Charles and Millicent both 
blushed till the blood tingled in their veins, 
all because of the conscious remembrance, in 
both their minds, of that fragment of a song ! 
And yet, there were two lads, and the singer 
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was unseen. How could Millicent tell which of 
them had been impelled so to express his con- 
viction that she was the " queen among them 
all?" And yet, somehow or other, it never 
came into her head to imagine that that roll- 
ing, robust tenor had come from any lips save 
those . that were smiling at her among his 
conscious blushes. 

But it was much worse, when Mr. Comland, 
in a manner that seemed to his son the very 
extreme of cold-blooded cruelty, cried out, in 
a great jovial voice, as if no such feeling as 
shyness were possible to the human heart : — 
" And which of you boys was it that gave us 
a stave just now, that came in so pat when 
we were talking about the young ladies, eh V 

" Peter can sing better than I can, father," 
said Charles, hanging his head to hide his 
confusion as far as might be. 

** I said nothing about ' can sing.' But 
which did sing those words ?" repeated his 
father. 

"Well, I did, father. .Tunes will keep 
running in one's head, you know," said poor 
Charles. 

" Yes. And I suspect that one is runtvm^ 
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ill your head still ! There ; you had better 
go and do your best to induce Miss Millicent 
to forgive your impertinence !" 

Beatrice had, in the meantime, entered into 
conversation with Peter, and had already 
received so much of his confidence, as to the 
diflerence of things in Sussex and in thfe Isle 
of Man, as to have entirely put his bashful- 
ness to flight, and proved to him that it 
was easier to converse with her than he 
would have deemed possible a few minutes 
before. 

" Of course, I know that you could not 
have — a — meant anything, you know," said 
Millicent, who was engaged in hearing the 
confession that had been forced on Charles, in 
a tone of voice perfectly adapted to the con- 
fessional, while she gazed steadily at the point 
of her parasol, as she traced with it the pat- 
tern on the carpet in front of her chair ; " of 
course, you couldn't, because, as you havn't 
seen my other sisters, it would have been 
quite nonsense I" 

*' But I should have said just the same if I 
had seen them all, and every other girl in the 
county, at the same time," said Charles, almost 
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in a whisper, and steadfastly looking away from 
the person he was addressing, as he thus auda- 
ciously contradicted all the line of defence he 
had previously adopted. 

" That's greater nonsense than ever ; and 
you don't know anything about what you are 
talking of! When you come and see us it 
wiD be time enough to say which is most like 
the * free and happy barley 1' " 

" I know already who will seem so to me. 
Think of your remembering the words !" 

" Oh, I know the song very well ! I've 
known it a long time. I think it such a 
pretty one/' 

" Do you really ? It is a great favourite of 
mine !" 

" But you sang it wrong, sir. It should be,. 
' Is monarch of them all.' " 

" I shall never sing it that way again. 
*The free and happy barley's the queen among 
them all,' " he warbled, sotto voce, close to her 
ear, and this time venturing to look at her as 
as he did so. • 

Mrs. Frampton, meanwhile, and Mr. Corn- 
land, had been talking of many persons and 
things connected with old times. 
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" You must remember my brother, Mrs. 
Frampton !" 

" Remember him. To be sure I do ! Is it 
long since you have heard from him ?" 

" It was a long time ! But I got a letter 
from him from Sydney only a few days ago. 
But when he did write, there was very little 
about himself in his letter ; it was all about 
.... have you any recollection of a lad he 
took out with him, a son of my father's old 
clerk, Ikey Batt ?" 

" To be sure. I remember all about it; and 
how angry both your father and the boy's 
father were." 

"Ay, my father never forgave John for acting 
in defiance of his wishes in the matter. Well, 
it's all about a son of that young Batt that 
John writes to me. It seems that Ben Batt, 
that was his name, and his son is Ben Batt, 
named after him, — according to what my bro- 
ther says, has done very well. His boy will 
be very fairly well off. And my brother wants 
to send him to me, — has sent him, indeed — 
for the boy is now at sea, as I gather from 
John's letter." 

" Didn't the boy's father write himself?" 
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" No. It seems that he was absent ; — far 
away, somewhere, on some adventure for add- 
ing to the money he has made already. He 
is a widower, and his boy has been for some 
time in my brother's care. He and Ben Batt 
the elder seem to have remained very close 
friends ; and now John is very desirous that 
the boy should be brought up in England, to- 
gether with my boys." 

*' How old is the lad ? It is rather a serious 
charge, is it not ?" said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Yes, it is. And if it does not turn out as 
one could wish, I must give it up. The boy 
is just about the age of my second — about 
nineteen ; and John speaks very highly of the 
lad." 

" Did your brother ever marry ?" 

" No ! he has remained single. And he, 
too, I fancy, has done very well, and made 
money." 

" Ay ! One of those brothers whose wishes 
it is just as well to fall in with, even if they 
do put one about a little, eh?" said Mrs. 
Frampton. 

'' Well, perhaps so ! I don't know. I havn't 
thought much about that. My brother says 
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nothing about coming home ; and God knows, 
what ties or connections he may have made- 
out there ! Any way, the boy will be here 
before long ; and I am a little bit anxious to 
see what sort of a companion he will be for 
my boys." 

*' I suppose, from what you say, that the 
boy will be well off ?" 

'^ Well, I don't know much about it ; he'll 
have a tolerable comfortable provision, I take 
it." ' 

" Come, girls ; we must be going home- 
wards ! You must say our adieux for us to- 
Miss Comland . . . ." 

" I don't know what can have happened to 
prevent her coming back into the room — some 
bit of business or other " 

" Oh, don't mention it ; tell her that we 
hope we shall see you all at Combe Mavia 
before long. Come, girls !" 




CHAPTER IX. 

MR. ATJiEYNE AND HIS PUPIL. 

ELL, Millicent," began Charity, 
as soon as ever the party were 
so far in their homeward way 
as to be out of hearing of the 
Comlands, who had accompanied them to the 
porch ; " you were determined not to be be- 
hind hand any way ! I hope you are contented 
with your flirtation. I declare, I felt myself 
quite blushing for you 1" 

"You might as well have spared yourself 
the pain, my dear. For I can undertake to 
say that Millicent did quite enough in that 
line for herself !" said Mrs. Frampton. 

" But was it not a most audacious flirta- 
tion, aunt?" persisted Charity, flattering 

VOL. I. ^ 
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herself that she carried the coiirt with 
her. 

" Stuff and nonsense, my dear ! How could 
Milly help herself, if the young man chose to 
talk to her — ^and did not choose to talk to 
you ? Very bad taste, no doubt. But it was 
not Milly's fault. But I'll tell you what, 
Charity, my dear; my experience in the world 
has taught me to dislike hearing a young lady 
talk much about flirtations more than seeing 
her do the thing — ^in reason. But in the 
present case I altogether acquit Milly of any 
flirting at all." 

" I plead guilty to having made a decided 
set at Mr. Peter, the younger brother ; for if 
I had not begun it myself he would never 
have said a word to me !" cried Beatrice. 

" Well, and what did you make of him, my 
dear, when you had induced him to open his 
mouth V asked her aimt. 

" Well, really he's not amiss ! He talked 
about his old home in the Isle of Man. And 
I can tell you one thing he has — ^plain as he 
is by the side of his handsome brother — ^he has 
very pretty eyes of his own — loves of eyes I 
brown and soft as a girl's eyes. And he is as 
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timid as a girl, too 1 I think there would be 
more in him if he had not such a handsome 
brother. He gives me the idea of a person 
who has always lived under a shadow all his 
life." 

" And that's not good for any man, woman, 
beast, or plant," said Mrs. Frampton. 

*' Isn't that Mr. Alleyne coming across the 
park there with his pupil !" said Millicent. 

" To be sure it is," said Beatrice, holding 
her parasol so as to shelter her eyes as she 
looked in the direction to which her sister 
pointed; " I suppose he has been on a visit to 
Mr. Ironside." 

" And that's the new pupil with him, is it ?" 
asked Mrs. Frampton ; "what did you say his 
name was ?" 

" Fitzwilliam," answered Beatrice ; " but 
he is not a new pupil now ; he has been with 
Mr. Alleyne ever since last Michaelmas." 

" But he is new to me. I should not have 
thought that Mr. Alleyne was the sort of man 
to undertake the care of grown-up pupils/' 
rejoined Mrs. Frampton. 

"I'm not sure that he would not agree 
with you himself, aunt, now that lie \ia^ \xv^^ 

9—^ 
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it. But I suppose that some addition to the 
living of Whitton Parva was desirable," re- 
plied Beatrica 

In truth, both ladies were right enough in 
their conjectures. 

Whitton Parva was a College living, a 
vicarage of little more than a hundred a 
year. Mr. Alleyne, who was the younger son 
of a very poor noble house, had taken it partly 
because he had found the social atmosphere 
of a College, and the society of the coromon 
room distasteful to him, and partly because 
he was anxious to be able to offer a home to 
his sister Agnes. Being a bachelor, and be- 
lieving himself likely to remain such, he 
thought that his own little bit of fortune, 
joined to that of his sister, together with the 
small proceeds of the poor vicarage of Whitton, 
would suffice for his and her moderate wants. 
As a Fellow of All Saints, Mr. Alleyne had 
had about three hundred a year to hve on, 
and living in College rooms, he had found it 
sufficient ; but he soon discovered that it was 
very much more difficult to make the two 
ends meet satisfactorily on the four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, which was about the 
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amount of income that he and his sister could 
make up together after he had changed his 
Fellowship for a living, than it had ever been 
in College. 

Mr. Alleyne — the Hon. Mr. Alleyne, to give 
him his proper style and title— was a man 
who could dine with perfect contentment on 
a mutton chop, if the mutton chop were cut 
from a good South-down sheep, and nicely 
dressed. If it had belonged to a coarse Lei- 
cestershire wether, or was placed before him 
smelling of grease, he would rather dine on a 
slice of bread and butter. On the slice of 
bread and butter he would have made his 
meal contentedly, provided the butter was 
all that butter ought to be ; otherwise Mr. 
Alleyne would prefer to take refuge in dry 
bread. A couple of glasses of good sherry 
did not come at all amiss to him, with his 
moderate dinner ; but if the first sip indicated 
that others besides Spanish vintagers had had 
a hand in the preparing of the beverage, he 
would uncomplainingly fall back on the pure 
•element. No simpler costume could be worn 
by a parish priest than Mr. Alleyne's rather 
long, straight-cut black frock coat, and \>i& 
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plain made shirt without stud, or ornament 
of any kind ; but if the coat were not spotless, 
or the linen not fine and pure as newly fallen 
snow, Mr. Alleyne was as unhappy as an 
ermine with a soiled coat. The vicar was a 
man of literary tastes too, and literary tastes 
of a kind which no circulating library or 
book-club could gratify. Subscription lists of 
works on ecclesiology would ever and anon be 
sent him, to which he found it very difficult 
to refrain from giving his name. 

Miss Alleyne was in most of all these points 
very like her brother. She was a diminutive 
little creature, less than five feet in height, 
and proportionably fairy-like in figure. In 
appearance she was the very personification 
of the idea of purity. She could hardly be 
said to have been pretty; but her finely 
chiselled, small features were so transparent 
in their extreme delicacy, there was such an 
expression of gentleness and candour in her 
face, that the tout ensemble was very winning. 
Anything more completely answering to the 
perfect conception of a gentlewoman could not 
be imagined. Her religious, political, and 
social opinions consisted mainly in the un- 
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doubting belief that her brother, Alban, was 
the best, the wisest, the most learned and 
noblest of the sons of Adam. Her chief and 
leading object in life was to exalt, worship, 
watch over, and minister to him. Her style 
of dress was quaker-like in its extreme sim- 
plicity, but dainty to a fault in the nicety of 
it, and though her notions of what was needed 
for a household were of the most modest, and 
her own needs very little larger than those of 
a sparrow, she had the smallest possible en- 
dowment of housekeeping faculty, and was in 
all such matters very much at the mercy of 
the old woman who was cook and principal 
servant at the vicarage. Nor was there any 
probability that Miss Alleyne would develope 
any of the lacking administrative talent as 
she grew older, for at the time we are speak- 
ing of, she had already passed her thirtieth 
birthday. 

Mr. Alleyne, without being beneath the 
average tallness of men, was in appearance 
little less frail than his sister. He was very 
slender in his make, and the perfect paleness 
of his face, joined to the delicacy of the cut of 
his features, gave him the look of being so. 
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He had large, qiiiet, pale gray eyes, a very 
lofty forehead, and a long slender aquiline 
nose, with a mouth of as much beauty as is 
compatible with very thin lips. All the upper 
part of his head was bald ; but the back and 
sides were fringed with long and very fine 
silky black hair. Upon the whole, let him 
have been placed in the midst of any assem- 
blage of men in Europe, he would have been 
remarked as one of tte most distinguished- 
looking men there. 

It was fortunate that the population of 
Whitton Parva was very small, for with the 
best intention in the world, Mr. Alleyne had 
very little idea how to set about discharging 
the duties of an exemplary parish priest. 
Probably there was not a church, chapel, or 
choir in all England, in which the services of 
the church were more beautifully read than 
in the obscure little church of Whitton Parva ; 
but it may safely be asserted that no member 
of the congregation ever understood a word of 
the sermons their vicar preached to them, any 
more than if they had been composed in 
Sanscrit ; and no failure could be more com- 
plete than that of Mr. Alleyne's attempts at 
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personal intercommunication with the mem- 
bers of his flock. Nevertheless, he was much 
respected among them, and his presence was 
therefore not useless in his parish. 

Under these circumstances, when Mr. 
AUeyne had been applied to by an old College 
Mend to know whether he would be willing 
to receive a pupU into his vicarage, the pro- 
posal had after much consultation between 
the vicar and his sister been accepted. The 
friend who had made the proposal to Mr. 
Alleyne, knew nothing of the young man for 
whom a tutor was required, save that he was 
the only son of a very wealthy widowed 
mother. He, a resident in the University, 
had been applied to by the incumbent of a 
parish in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, to recommend a tutor, and knowing 
the narrowness of Mr. Alleyne's circumstances, 
and the excellence of his scholarship, had 
thought that the arrangement might be for 
the benefit of all parties, and it had been con- 
cluded accordingly, though not without much 
misgiving on the part of the refined and fasti- 
diously conscientious vicar. 

Nevertheless, the idea of leading and form- 
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ing a young mind was not altogetlier unat- 
tractive to him. He knew much, and he 
feared that the special knowledge which he 
possessed and loved, was not so highly es- 
teemed, or so zealously cultivated in ^his our 
busy century, as he could have wished, and he 
pictured to himself with pleasing enthusiasm 
the idea of guiding the intelligence and the 
taste of one at least of the rising generation, 
and one who was probably destined to occupy 
an influential position in society, to that ap- 
preciation of elegant scholarship and refined 
classical and artistic dilettantism, which had 
made the delight of his own life. 

The terms proposed were exceedingly liberal, 
so much so, indeed, as nearly to double the 
available income of the poor vicar and his 
sister. The two gentlemen who had arranged 
the matter, had understood perfectly well that 
a hundred or two, more or less, was really 
a matter of no consideration at all to Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam ; and the London incumbent, who 
had first proposed the thing to his friend at 
All Saints, had been thoroughly aware that 
the lady, on whose behalf he was acting, would 
consider the "Honourable," prefixed to the 
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name of her son's tutor as very cheaply and 
advantageously purchased at twice the money. 
In fact, as soon as the proposal had been men- 
tioned to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, she had been most 
anxious to conclude the bargain upon any 
terms. 

Mr. Alleyne had said no word about money, 
leaving that point entirely to be arranged by 
his Oxford friend; but he had been very 
anxious that it should be clearly understood 
what he had to oflfer, and what he could not 
offer. He had been careful to state the exact 
shade of his theological views, in order that 
the careful parent might not be led into en- 
trusting her offspring to one with whose 
teaching her own opinion might be at vari- 
ance. He had been particular in describing 
the natui-e of his locaKty in a sanitary point 
of view ; had dwelt on the excellence of the 
water, and the purity of the South-down air. 
He had mentioned the distance from the near- 
est town, and explained the arrangements of 
the postal service. He had carefully shown 
the amount of accommodation which his 
vicarage house could offer, and had entered at 
some length on a description of the rides 
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and walks offered by the surrounding dis- 
trict. 

All had been accepted and approved with a 
readiness that seemed to suggest a feeling on 
the part of Mrs. Fitzwilliam of the needless- 
ness of all these particulars. Had Mr. Alleyne 
confessed to a prejudice in favour of Fire 
Worship, it is probable that the lady would 
have felt that a Peer's brother could do no 
wrong in such matters ; but Mr. Alleyne had 
in truth most innocently suppressed the only 
circumstance of the case, which could have 
given pause to Mrs. Fitzwilliam's decision, 
and induced her to think a second time before 
she entiiisted her Augustus to the care even 
of an " Honourable " tutor subject to the con- 
dition in question. It had never occurred to 
Mr. Alleyne, when he was laying before the 
lady every circumstance connected with him- 
self and his position, that he could think of, 
to make any mention of the fact that the next 
parish to his own was inhabited by a poor 
squire, with eight unmarried daughters. It 
would have seemed to Mrs. Fitzwilliam that 
shfe was sending her pet lamb into a country 
ravaged by famishing wolves, and it is very 
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doubtful whether the priceless advantage of 
saying that her son was being educated by 
'* the^ Honourable Mr. Alleyne, brother of 
Lord Stoniland, you know," might not have 
been deemed by her as too dearly bought at 
the cost of exposing him to such frightful 
danger. 

The maternal mind, however, had remained 
in happy ignorance of this alarming circum- 
stance. The arrangement had been finally 
concluded, and Augustus Fitzwilliam had in 
due course arrived at the vicarage. It can- 
not be denied that his first appearance had 
been a shock to Mr. Alleyne, and perhaps 
even a greater one to Miss Agnes. It would 
not be too much to say, indeed, that the com- 
mencement of the new intercourse between 
the tutor and pupil had been marked by a 
succession of shocks. The first had been pro- 
duced by the mere sight of the young man. 
Augustus Fitzwilliam stood six feet two in 
his stockings, and was large and broad in 
proportion ; and on the top of this huge body 
there was a great round chuckle-head, with 
an immense broad face, the sole and all-per- 
vading characteristic of which was coarseness 
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and good-humour. Then the costume of the 
huge creature was in the loudest style of 
horsey dandyism. And shock the third came 
when he addressed Mr. Alleyne as " Honour- 
able Sir !" 

On the second occasion of his doing so Mr. 
Alleyne smilingly explained that although 
such little distinctive marks might be often 
found useful in genealogical, and sometimes 
even in historical researches, it was unusual 
and unnecessarv to make use of them in ordi- 
jiary intercourse between gentlemen. 

As for Miss Agnes, though courageously 
putting the best face she could upon it, she 
really shook in her little shoes as she put up 
her tiny hand almost above her head to be 
shaken hands with by the young giant. Great 
too was her dismay — not with any shadow of 
a sordid feeling in it, but from sheer wonder, 
and a sense of having failed in her own duty 
— when at the first of the dainty Httle vicarage 
dinners, at which this son of Anak sat at the 
board, it became plainly apparent that the 
entirety of the food placed upon the table 
was by no means sufficient to supply his need 
satisfactorily. The hungry Augustus was 
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very modest, and Mr. Alleyne was far from 
guessing the real state of the case. But 
Miss Agnes perceived and understood, and 
took care that at all events that source of 
trouble should not arise again. 

It will be surmised that the relationship 
between the strangely assorted tut/or and 
pupil had not continued for the six months, 
which had elapsed from young Fitzwilliam's 
arrival at Whitton Parva to the time spoken 
of in this chapter, without sundry difl&culties 
on either side ; and that poor Mr. AUeyne's 
dream of teaching the yoimg idea to shoot 
exactly according to his own fashion, had been 
somewhat rudely shattered. They had, how- 
ever, in some degree shaken down together ; 
and now that the two were rapidly approach- 
ing the Combe Mavis party, who were cross- 
ing the park on their return home in a different 
direction, they looked very much like a deHcate 
Italian greyhoimd, and a huge rough mastiff, 
talking side by side. 



CHAPTER X. 



AT THE CROSS PATHS. 




R. ALLEYNE would fain have 
avoided the meeting with the 
party from Combe Mavis — not by 
any means on his own account. 
He had always lived, since his coming to 
Whitton Parva, on good and friendly terms 
with the Stil winches as with all his neigh- 
bours ; but since that precious deposit, 
Augustus Fitzwilliam, had been entrusted to 
his safe keeping, the propinquity of the family 
at Combe Mavis had been a constant thorn in 
the flesh to him. At a very early period of 
his pupil's residence under his roof, it had in 
some way or other been brought home to his 
mind that an "entanglement" between that 
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young gentleman and any one of Lis daughter- 
ladea neighbour's &mily would be deemed an 
irreparable misfortune by Augustus' only sur- 
viving parent. Of course it was impossible 
for him to regulate the employment of all the 
houiB of a young man of twenty, as he might 
have done those of a boy of twelve, though 
even the latter feat would have been a diflS- 
cult one to such a person as Mr. Alleyne. 
And of course it could not be held that he 
was responsible for such results as might fol- 
low from the open passing through the world 
of a young man known to be the heir to very 
many thousands a year, in a country where 
young ladies are not kept under lock and key. 
Nevertheless the acquaintance, which it had 
been impossible to prevent between his pupil 
and the family at Combe Mavis, was a very 
frequent source of uneasiness to him ; and 
every time that the unprotected young man 
dashed in among those rocks and quicksands, 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Alleyne felt very 
much as a poor hen, who has been led into 
rearing a brood of duckHngs, may be supposed 
to feel when her suppositious progeny begin 
to take to the water. 

VOL. J. \Q 
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Many consultations had been held between 
him and his sister Agnes on the subject, but 
without much profit or help to the vicar. 
Miss Alleyne could not disguise from her 
brother her opinion of the probability that 
any one of the young ladies at Combe Mavis, 
to whom Mr. Fitzwilliam might offer his hand, 
would accept the proposal ; but she did not 
think that any of them were likely to attempt 
conscious means of entrapping him into doing 
so. She had not much behef in the practice 
of such arts by young ladies at all, and was 
wholly unable to understand how any such 
schemes could be set about. She was very 
strongly of opinion that no good, but far more 
probably harm, would be done by any direct 
intimation to Mr. Fitzwilliam to the effect 
• that he must abstain from falling in love with 
any of those young ladies. And she was dis- 
posed to think that much safety might be 
hoped from the distracting numerousness of 
the sources of danger. 

Unhappily there had been signs of late 
that the security to be hoped from any con- 
sideration of the sort was becoming very- 
unreliable, for, to the great uneasiness of the 
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vicar, there had been indications of a tendency 
on the part of Augustus to pay special atten- 
tion to Miss Magdalen Stilwinche, the seventh 
daughter, who was just a year younger than 
himself. 

Now it so happened — though Mr. Alleyne 
was by no means aware of anything calcu- 
lated to lead him to think that such was the 
fa<3t — that Miss Magdalen was, under the 
circumstances of the case, the most dangerous 
of the sisterhood that Augustus could have 
picked out. 

Magdalen Stilwinche was far from being a 
bad girl, and very far from being a plain or 
unattractive one. She was not a girl to 
conceive the project of entrapping a rich young 
man ; she would have been incapable of any- 
thing of the sort. Such a young lady might 
have been more easy to deal with. She can 
be met on her own ground, by those who are 
up to her little game, and beaten at it. It is 
a fair fight, and there need be no favour. 
And the natural protectors of the party, 
which just at that phase of his career may 
be considered as the weaker vessel, need 
feel no scruple in using any vigorous mean^ 

10—^ 
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for dragging the limed bird out of her 
clutches. 

But Magdalen Stilwinche was quite a dif- 
ferent sort of girL And those who are skilled 
in the young lady species, and have learned 
to know the varieties of them by their looks, 
and ways, and habits, would have had no diffi- 
culty in classing her correctly. Though she 
had not the brilliant beauty of her younger 
sister Millicent, she was unquestionably, as 
has been said, very attractive, in the Lydia 
Languish style. Her face was dehcately pale, 
and perfect in its oval form. She had a 
straight, delicately-cut nose, a pretty, remark- 
ably small mouth, and very large eyes — eyes 
of that sort which seem to occupy half the 
face ; eyes which had a world of depth, and 
seemed to have a world of meaning in them — 
meanings of that sort which seem to twenty- 
year-old male eyes, which look into them, 
pregnant with volumes of poetry, the poetry 
of passion and of love, but which in truth 
have no meaning in them at all. For they 
were by no means such eyes as those into 
which the owners of them consciously put 
such meanings, as far as their skill will enable 
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them to do so. Once again Magdalen was 
not of that sort. The principal defect in her 
character was that she was a fool. The rude- 
ness of the phrase may be pardoned for the 
sake of its brevity. And after all that is 
what is meant, and what must be conveyed . 
to the reader's mind. 

Not that Magdalen by aiiy means passed 
for a fool in her own family. Rather the 
reverse. She was fond of reading, and apt to 
separate herself from the more active occupa- 
tions and society of her sisters to indulge her 
taste. And reading is, of course, an intel- 
lectual pleasure. But if I had been a friend of 
the family I should have wished to put Miss 
Magdalen's books behind the fire, and set her 
galloping over the country. Diana was a 
huntress ; and those who described her speci- 
alities knew in that matter what they were 
talking about. 

Never was there a girl more sure, on the 
first opportunity, to fall innocently and des- 
perately in love. Never was there a girl more 
like to die of a disappointed love than Mag- 
dalen Stilwinche. 

There may very probably be young readers, 
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to whom it may seem an odious inconsistency 
to say of the same girl of whom this is as- 
serted, that she was also a fool. And it is sad 
to have to give, " virginihus pueinsque" the 
assurance that much error prevails upon this 
subject. It is not he or she who is capable of 
the highest, the deepest, the noblest, the 
strongest love, who is most likely to be killed 
by the disappointment of it ; but simply he or 
she whose life is the most easily snuflfed out ; 
not he or she who can feel the intensest 
passion ; but he or she in whom the capacity 
for feeling is unbalanced by vigour of vitality. 
Of all the races of European men, an old man,^ 
who has known many of them well, expresses 
his* profound conviction that no man can love 
a woman so deeply, so unchangeably, so pas- 
sionately, as an Englishman. But your Eng- 
lishman rarely dies for love. Your Italian, 
who is vulgarly behoved to be a mortal of fire 
all compact (the greatest delusion imaginable), 
often does so. But he does so, not because 
he has more love, but because he has less life ;. 
— ^less life of will, less life of nervous energy, 
less life of intellect. 

And if our pretty, gentle, sentimental Mag- 
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dalen had been less of a simpleton, there 
would have been less danger of ultimate mis- 
chief to either party from the attention which 
Augustus Fitzwilliam was evidently incHned 
to bestow on her. 

In the first place, most of her sisters would 
have recognized the indubitable fact that 
Augustus, despite his thousands a year, was 
an awkward, over-grown lout of a chuckle- 
headed boy. Whereas, poor Magdalen's prone- 
ness to the tender passion presented him to 
her imagination in the semblance of a young 
Apollo ! And, in the next place, her excel- 
lences were infinitely magnified in his eyes, 
by the circumstance that his special atten- 
tions to Magdalen had a decided tendency to 
make her sisters allow the difierences between 
her and their appreciation of him to become 
visible. 

The direction in which the ladies were 
walking on their return from Coppleford, and 
that in which Mr. Alleyne and his pupil* were 
walking, on their return from a visit to Mr. 
Ironside, were at right angles to each other. 
And it became Mr. Alley ne's object to avoid 
the meeting by endeavouring to slacken his 
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pace, as soon as he became aware of the 
vicinity of the ladies. But such was not at 
all the purpose of Augustus ; and his tutor 
soon perceived that the meeting was inevitable. 
The yoimg man himrfed forward till he reached 
the path by which the ladies must pass, and 
the vicar was fain to accompany him, — in 
some measure reHeved when he L aacertained 
that Miss Magdalen StUwinche was not of the 
walking party. 

The vicar, looking the picture of clerical 
elegance, raised his hat with a graceful atti- 
tude of salutation as the ladies came up. 

" Ha ! Mrs. Frampton T' he said, shaking 
hands with the old lady ; " I had not heard of 
your arrival at Combe Mavis. My pupU, Mr. 
Augustus Fitzwilliam, I think, has come into 
the coimtry since you were last here. Fitz- 
william, — Mrs. Frampton.'* 

" I hope you like the South Downs, sir !" 
said Mrs. Frampton. 

"Yes, thank you, ma'am. The South 
Downs ! Yes ; I think the South Downs are 
awfully jolly !" 

" Awfully jolly. Blatherum skate I" said 
Mrs. Frampton. 
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" Yes ; quite so," returned Augustus. 

*^ We have been to pay a visit, Mr. Alleyne, 
to papa's new tenant, Mr. Cornland, at Copple- 
ford," said Beatrice. 

"You must have had a delightful walk. 
Mr. Cornland has taken Cold Harbour as 
well, has he not ?" said Alleyne. 

" Yes, he has taken both farms; — all papa's 
land, indeed — this park and all ! He made it 
a condition that he should have the park ; and 
as he is such a desirable tenant, papa did not 
like to refuse," replied Beatrice. 

" Yes ; I imderstand Mr. Cornland is quite 
a scientific farmer," continued Mr. Alleyne. 

" Quite so, I believe. Indeed, he seems 
quite an educated man ; and his sons — ^he has 
two sons — ^seemed to be very well brought 
up, and agreeable lads," said Beatrice. 

" Oh, yes ; I knew all about the Comlands 
years ago, Mr. Alleyne. I think that you 
will find them an acquisition in the country. 
They are quiet people, whom you may asso- 
ciate with," said Mrs. Frampton. 

FitzwilHam had, in the meantime, been 
talking to Charity, and asking after all the 
party at Combe Mavis, while Charity, in her 
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replies, spitefully indicated that she was well 
aware that his enquiries had, in reality, Mag- 
dalen for their object. He always felt rather 
afraid of Millicent, who was, as he shrewdly 
suspected, often guilty of laughing at him. 

" We have been calling on papa's new 
tenant, at Coppleford. He is a widower ; but 
his sister Hves with him, and he has two sons, 
— very nice people they seem — ^farmers, you 
know, of course ; but really very decent peo- 
ple ; quite above the ordinary inin of our 
farmers about here," said Miss Charity to 
Augustus. 

" How jolly ! I must make acquaintance 
with them. What are the sons like, young 
men, or only boys T said Fitzwilliam. 

" Oh, young men, — and very presentable, I 
assure you. The eldest is very handsome, and 
nearly as tall as you are, Mr. Fitzwilliam. Of 
course, you know . . . ." 

" I shall certainly go and call upon them. 
What is the name, do you say V^ 

" Corhland. My aunt knew something of 
them, it seems, years ago, and says they are 
highly respectable people,— and very well off, 
I believe. I think they will be quite an ac- 
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quisition in the country. We must enlist 
them for our croquet parties. We shall be 
able to make up quite a good game." 

"Ye— es. That will be awfuUy jolly!" 
returned Augustus, a little doubtfully, despite 
the enthusiastic warmth of his phrase. 

" We had quite a question as to who should 
be of the party to call on them with aunt. 
We drew lots. It was such fun ; for Maggy 
would have given her eyes to go ! She was so 
curious to see what these young Comlands 
were like. And she drew the shortest lot. 
I am sure she might have gone in my place, 
for aught I cared. I am not so fond of new 
faces. But aunt said we must stand by our 
bargain." 

For how much of this statement of circum- 
stances Miss Charity was drawing on her 
imagination the reader is aware. But it an- 
swered the purpose it was intended to serve, 
of making the young man she was speaking 
to feel a sting of jealous resentment against 
the unconscious Magdalen. 

" Tell Miss Magdalen, with my compli- 
ments, how sorry I am that she was disap- 
pointed in her walk. I intended to have had. 
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the pleasure of coming over to Combe this 
evening ; but I think I had better go and call 
upon these new people." 

" Oh, but we shall be all so sorry to lose 
your visit. It is very good-natured of you, 
though, and just like you, to go and call upon 
these people," said Miss Charity, with a little 
weak look up into the great, broad face above 
her, like the glance of a fawning ferret (sup- 
posing those interesting creatures to be sub- 
ject to such moods of feeling), as she offered 
her little compliment for his acceptance. 

" But I am quite curious to see this young- 
ster, whom Miss Charity thinks so handsome 1" 
rejoined Augustus. 

" Oh, pray don't make me responsible for 
the statement ! It was not I who said so, or 
thought so. I never do take easily to new 
faces. It was the others who said so. Milly 
thought him superb, I believe. Isn't young 
Mr. Comland very handsome, Milly? You 
are a better judge than I am, as you were 
talking to him all the time !" 

"I am sure I don't know. Charity. He 
talked to me, and I could hear that he had a 
pleasant voice ; but one can't judge of a per- 
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son^s good looks by ones ears, can one, Mr. 
Fitzwilliam ? and I was not looking at Mr, 
Cornland," said Millicent. 

" I don't wonder at Milly thinking he has 
a charming voice. What do you think hap- 
pened 1 I must tell you ! It was the most 
absurd thing . . . ." 

"Come, Fitzwilliam, we must not detain 
the ladies any longer, we had better be walk- 
ing homewards," said Mr. Alleyne, who had 
been talking to Miss Frampton and Beatrice, 
and who thus prevented a repetition, after 
Miss Charity's own fashion, of all the story of 
the '* free and happy barley " incident, to 
Millicent's great relief. 

'* Alleyne is always in such a hurry ; you 
must tell me another time. Miss Charity ! 
When may I come over and hear your story, 
and tell you what / think of our new neigh- 
bours ?'' said Fitzwilliam, shaking hands with 
Charity as he spoke. 

" Oh, yes 1 do come ! any time ! Come 
over about lunch time to-morrow. Oh, it 
was the absurdest thing !" 

" I will if I can ; but you know . . . ." a 
grimace and a movement of the erreat shock 
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tiead in the direction of Mr. Alleyne, indicated 
the nature of the difficulty in the way. ** But 
at all events/' he added, " I will come some 
time in the afternoon, as soon after luncheon 
as I can." 

" Good morning, ladies ! Pray make my 
f ompliments to all your circle at the Combe ! 
f!ome, Fitzwilliam !" 

** Good morning ! Remember me kindly to 
Miss AUeyne, and tell her I hope we may 
jneet before very long,'' responded Mrs. 

Frampton. 

And then the ladies continued their walk 
towards Cpmbe Mavis, and the Italian grey- 
hound and the mastiflP went their way to 
Whitton Barva. 

" Well, what do you think of Mr. Augustus 
Fitzwilliam, aunt ?" said Beatrice. 

" Well, my dear, he seems a good-humoured 
sort of a monster enough ! How well they 
have trained him to stand on his hind legs ; 
but I think that I had rather occupy my posi- 
tion towards him, than that of Mr. AUeyne," 
said Mrs. Frampton. 

"Your position towards Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
aunt ; how do you mean ? I was not aware 
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1ihat you had €ver so much as heard of suet a 
person," said Charity. 

" No more I had, my dear ! My position 
towards him, is that of having nothing what- 
ever to do with him 1" 

** Oh, come, aunt, you are too hard upon 
the poor monster ! I assure you that he is a 
very good and harmless sort of a monster, 
and we should quite miss him at the 
Combe, if anything happened to make him 
take to going on four legs again !" said 
MiUicent. 

" I should think we should too ! Why 
the monster has ever so many thousands 
a year, aunt, or will have some day 1 
A most valuable monster I" rejoined Bea- 
trice. 

" Very true, my dear ; but not having 
any daughters of my own, and being rather 
far removed from the time when I wfis a 
young lady myself, I had not looked at the 
matter in that light, you see," replied her 
aunt. 

" Which do you hke best, aunt, Mr. Alleyne 
or Mr. Ironside ?" said MiUicent, changing the 
conversation. 
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" My dear, what a question ! Were ever 
two men of the same calling so diiferent I . . . 
to be both of them very good sort of men in 
their way. For one thing, however, I think 
I should have preferred our friend, Mr. Iron- 
side. If I had been that young monster s. 
mamma, I should have thought Mr. Ironside 
more adapted for being his tutor. I should 
imagine the job rather too tough a one for 
poor Mr. Alleyne." 

" I believe they get on pretty well together ; 
and Miss Agnes always speaks of Mr. Fitz- 
william very kindly," said Beatrice. 

" Oh dear, how late it is, and I have a 
letter to write before dinner !" whined Charity 
as they reached the house. 

" I shall go and take a few turns under the 
sunny wall in the kitchen garden," said Mrs. 
Frampton. 

"Good gracious, aunt, have you not had 
walking enough ? I declare I am quite tired !" 
said Millicent. 

" Let us hope, my dear, that you will be 
stronger by the time you are my age ! Run 
away and rest yourself; I don't want to keep 
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you out. I should like a little walk by my- 
self," returned her aunt. 

'* Let's go to my room, Milly ; I want to 
have a little talk. We have time before the 
dressing-beU rings," said Beatrice. 



VOL. I. \\ 



CHAPTER XI. 




A FAMILY DINNER PARTY. 

F course when the family party met 
at dinner, there was plenty to be 
told, and plenty to be listened to. 
The first report of the pioneers 
sent out to reconnoitre a family of new comers 
in a country neighbourhood, is an interesting 
matter ; and on this particular occasion, there 
were a variety of microscopical Httle passions, 
and small lurking unavowed motives at work, 
to lend an additional excitement to the sub- 
ject. 

"Well, I congratulate you on your new 
tenant, Josiah I" said Mrs. Frampton, as soon 
as little Mr. Stilwinche had said — 

"For what we axe going to receive, oh 
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Lord, make us truly thankful Pen, my dear, 
are there any peas for dinner to-day T which 
he pronounced without the slightest break or 
alteration of voice or manner. 

" You can't go to Coppleford without see- 
ing that the place is in very different hands 
to what it has been. Ah, it is a great thing 
to have to do with a man of capital !" 

"Very true, indeed, Barbara. When one 
has capital it is always so easy to do for the 
best !" sighed the poor little man. 

" They are evidently thoroughly practical, 
thriving, and understanding people, well to 
do, and liking to have things comfortable and 
respectable about them. You will see no 
broken hedges, and gates off their hinges on 
land held by Mr. Cornland. Very fine lads 
his boys are, too, specially the Qldest of them !" 
said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Well, girls, and lohat is your report of the 
farmer and his sons V asked Penelope, look- 
ing from one to another of those who had 
been of the walking party. 

"I like them all! The sister, Miss Mi- 
randa, seems the hardest nut to crack of 
the party ; but we saw less of her. Bwt» 

\\— ^ 
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I liked the farmer and the boys !" said Bea- 
trice. 

** And pray, Beatrice, is it true that the 
elder of the two is such an Adonis as we were 
told?" said Barbara, with that specialty of 
manner, of which some people are such con- 
summate masters, which seems always to in- 
dicate a latent sneer in the mind, even when 
it is not expressed in the voice. 

" Well, yes, I should say so ! I think I 
have rarely seen a handsomer young fellow !" 
said Beatrice. 

" But then one sees so few * yoimg fellows,' 
as you call it, at all down here, you know !" 
rejoined Barbara. 

" But it is Milly that you should ask about 
young Mr. Oomland, any of you who care to 
ask, for she had him all to herself, monopolized 
him from the minute he came into the room, 
till the time we came away, I assure you ; 
and he has given her a petit nom ! Oh, they 
quite understood each other, I can tell you, 

ran up quite an iutimacy in about ten 

minutes I" said Charity, who was rarely so 
eloquent upon any subject as upon this matter 
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of what she called Milly's flirtation with young 
Cornlaad. 

" I declare you're too bad. Charity ! Did 
I do anything to monopolize 'Mr. Charles 
Comland, aunt, and did I run up any inti- 
macy with him V appealed Millicent. 

"No, my dear, I saw nothing improper of 
any kind .... except it was that the young 
gentleman did not recognize Charity's claims 
to his first attention, as being the elder ! It 
is quite true he did neglect you abominably ; 
but the fact is, that young men are so silly, 
they will be attracted by good looks, without 
considering that beauty is only skin deep T' 
said Mrs. Frampton with her usual mor- 
dacity. 

" But what upon earth does Charity mean 
about his having given Millicent a petit nom ? 
Give her a petit nom the first time he ever set 
eyes on her !" said Pemel. 

" Yes, indeed he did ! I must tell you all 
about it. It was the most absurd thing you 
ever heard !" said Charity. 

And then all the story. of the "free and 
happy barley " being " Queen among them 
all," was told over again as ill-naturedly as 
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Charity's limited stock of wit would allow her 
to tell it. 

'^ But it seems to me. Charity, that Bea- 
trice was more in fault than Milly, as far as 
there was any fault. It was her reckless way 
of chattering that gave an opportunity for the 
whole thing. If she had not begun by volun- 
teering to speak of 'US all in that silly way, it 
could not have happened ; and excessively 
disagreeable to Milly it must have been!" 
said Pemel, with her usual staid sententious- 
ness. 

" Oh, dreadfully painful to Milly to be 
told, that she was the queen among us aU 
by such an admirer !" sneered Barbara with 
concentrated bitterness ; " I wonder how she 
got over it at all ! Of course, my dear, you 
shewed the young man by your manner to 
him, how exceedingly disgusted with him you 
were for his impertinence ; but I'll tell you 
what it is, Milly, my dear, there is a kind of 
girl who gets aflfronted in this sort of way, 
and there is a kind to which this sort of thing 
never happens !" 

" My darling Barbara, that is so true and 
so like yourself. Why upon earth should 
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Milly be exposed to be told that she is the 
prettiest girl of the lot of you, while Charity 
escapes the aflfront ?" said her aunt. 

" And as for the young man, he must be a 
very under-bred sort of person, to be guilty 
of such a piece of impertinence," continued 
Barbara, to whom the whole anecdote seemed 
to be especially distastefiil. 

*^ Oh, as for the young gentleman, I have 
not a word to say. He is evidently a very 
audacious fellow. But I think I know one 
who will understand how to make him keep 
his distance," said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Oh, I would hox his ears, as soon as look 
at him," said Pen, with intense decision of 
purpose. 

'' My dear, I was not thinking of you. 
Wcy I should hope, are safe from his attacks. 
I was thinking of Barbara. We shall all see 
how she will keep him at arm's length," 
returned her aunt. 

"And then poor Milly, in her desperate 
hurry to swallow whole the gross compliment 
thrown at her head, does not perceive the 
absurdity of being told that she is superior to 
others whom the speaker never saw " cow.- 
tinned Barbara with increased. ^^^t^^xi^Tife^^. 
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** But I did perceive the absurdity of it, 
and told Mr. Comland it was absurd," said 
poor Milly, almost with the tears in her 
eyes. 

" Wlio is it you are all talking about ?" 
asked Mrs. Stilwinche, rousing herself for a 
moment. 

" Young Mr. Cornland, mamma, the new 
tenant's son, whom Milly has made a conquest 
of already," said Charity. 

" Oh . . h r said Mrs. Stilwinche, sinking 
back immediately into her half-slumberous 
condition of repose. 

" And so Mr. Comland says that he does 
not approve the system of fallows," observed 
Mr. Stilwinche, reverting to that portion of 
the report of what had passed at Coppleford, 
which seemed to him to be of the most 
interest ; " Well I suppose it is one of the 
things the world has found out since I was 
young ! He will be a clever fellow if he can 
make the Cold Harbour lands grow crops 
every year, if that is what he means. Did he 
say chat V 

" Yes, he said so, papa. He said he knew 
nothing of fallows," replied Beatrice. 
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" I hope he is not going to take more out 
of the land than he is fairly entitled to," said 
Pen. 

" My dear, he has a long lease, and he is a 
man of capital. When a man has capital, he 
can always do for the best," rejoined her 
fether. 

" Mr. Cornland told us that he is expect- 
ing an accession to his family," said Mra. 
Frampton, turning to her brother-in-law. 

" Indeed. But then he has only two 
already, .... and when a man has capital it 
don't so much signify," returned Mr. Stil- 
winche with a sigh, and struggling to get his 
face up out of his shirt-collara, as the sense of 
his own heavHy weighted condition pressed on 
him. 

"Lord, Josiah, what are you dreaming of 1 
The man is a widower, and has been so this 
twenty years, nearly. But he is expecting a 
young man from Australia as an inmate of 
his family — ^a young man about the age of 
his own sons." 

" From Australia ! A young man from 
Australia !" exclaimed two or three of the 
girls at once. 
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** Yes, so he was telling me ; the son of a 
youngster who went out years ago with his 
brother. I remember the circumstance very 
well, myself,'' continued Mrs. Frampton. " It 
cost John Comland his inheritance and no 
doubt the boy who went with him — Ben his 
name was, I rememeber — lost any thing that 
his father might have had to leave him. But 
Charles was of a different sort. He would 
never have done any thing to risk losing his 
inheritance. Charles was always one of those 
men predestined to thrive and grow rich. 
He always knew on which side his bread was 
buttered." 

*^And a very good thing to know, too, 
when a man's bread has got any butter at all 
on it," said Mr. Stilwinche, wagging his head 
in a manner that was peculiar to him, when 
he conceived that he had said something 
brilliant. 

" But what has all that to do, aunt, with 
the young man that Mr. Cornland expects 
from Austraha ?" asked Pen with that ap- 
pearance of breathless eagerness which so 
curiously characterized her utterances. 

" That is just what I was going to tell you, 
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my dear, if you have the patience to Usten to 
me ;'* continued Mrs. Frampton. " John 
Comland, and this Ben Batt, who accom- 
panied him to Australia, always continued 
close Mends, it seems. And then Mr. Ben 
Batt married and had a son, and in time lost 
his wife. And this son, who is also named 
Ben — Ben Batt the second — ^has for some 
time been in the care of Mr. John Comland, 
who now proposes to send the boy for his 
further education to his brother; and Mr. 
Comland expects him every day.'' 

" Who are you talking of T asked Mrs* 
Stilwinche, again struggling into semi-wake- 
fulness." 

" About a young man, ma'am, whom Mr. 
Comland is expecting from Australia ;" repUed 
Pemel in a rather perfunctory manner. 

" Oh — h ! A young man from Australia," 
said Mrs. Stilwinche, relapsing into somno- 
lence with perfect contentment. 

"Not altogether an agreeable present to 
have sent one from the other side of the 
world, I should say," remarked Pemel. 

"It does seem rather a cool thing for a 
brother to do, that one has not seen for the 
last twenty years," said Beatnc^* 
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" T am inclined to think that Charles Corn- 
land knows what he is about. I have no 
doubt the lad comes home very well provided 
for," said Mrs. Frampton. 

"That does not seem very likely! — the 
grandson of an old tradesman's clerk," said 
Barbara. 

" But so many things happen that are not 
likely, my dear. Matters fall out differently 
in the colonies from what they usually do in 
England, especially in the matter of who 
becomes rich and who remains poor," said 
Mrs. Frampton ; " Mr. Benjamin Batt is just 
as hkely to have become a millionaire as any 
body else." 

"A millionaire, aunt?" said Faith, with 
wide eyes. 

" My dear, he may beg his bread from door 
to door, for aught I know. Mind you, girls, 
/ don't tell you that Mr. Benjamin Batt, 
junior, is the son of a millionaire. I only 
* have a shrewd notion that Charles Cornland 
would not be apt to receive as his inmate a 
young man who was unprovided for, or thrown 
on his charity," said Mrs. Frampton. 

"Shall we go into the drawing-room. 
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ma'am ?" said Pen, speaking in a loud voice 
to her mother. 

" I suppose so, my dear," said Mrs. Stil- 
winche, rousing herself with a deep sigh, and 
preparing for the effort of walking acrosa 
the hall. And then the ten ladies quitted 
the dining-room, leaving Mr. Stilwinche to 
the solitary enjoyment of his glass of port 
and his own meditations. He never exceeded 
a couple of glasses of wine, poor little heavily- 
laden man. But he was in the habit of 
sitting a long time over them. One would 
have thought that anything more dreadfully 
dull and depressing than sitting there by 
himself, drumming occasionally with the ends 
of his fingers on the table, and taking a sip of 
\yine once in ten minutes, could hardly be 
imagined. But it may be suspected that Mr. 
Stilwinche considered the hours so spent as 
among the most peaceful and happy of his 
existence. Perhaps he found ^* digestion a 
pleasing function," as was said once by an 
old gentleman, who did little else in the 
world. 

Upon this occasion, when Mr. Stilwinche^ 
having emptied the last drop of his second 
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glass of port into his mouth, joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, he found that a couple 
of visitors had dropped in to take tea with 
them. 




CHAPTER XIL 

THE VICAR AND HIS SISTER. 

HE visitors who had dropped in to 
take tea with the family at Combe 
Mavis, were Mr. Ironside, the 
vicar of the parish, and his sister, 
Miss Awdry Ironside. 

It was odd that the incumbents of both 
the adjoining parishes of Combe Mavis and 
Whitton Parva should be bachelors, each of 
them residing with a sister ; and the oddness 
was increased by the strange unlikeness of 
the two men and the two ladies ; and yet the 
Rev. Mr. Ironside, and the Rev. Mr. Alleyne 
were alike in many respects too. They were 
both thoroughly gentlemen, though Ironside's 
father had been a Bristol merchant, while 
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Alleyne's brother was a peer of ancient line- 
age. They were both scholars too, though 
Alleyne's scholarship was by far the deeper,, 
the larger, and the more perfect. The remi* 
niscences of scholarly pursuits and tastes still 
flavoured Ironside's life ; but scholarly studies, 
still made the business of that of Alleyne. 
Roger Ironside looked as if an accidental puff 
of his breath might have sent Alban Alleyne 
flying to the other side of the room. He waa 
a tall, and largely-formed, yet spare man, 
whose every movement seemed to indicate 
vigour and energy both of body and mind. 
He had a brown-red face, a well-formed nose, 
magnificent gray eyes full of intelligence, and 
the power of exerting authority, and strong 
stiff iron-gray hair ; evidently a man bom for 
the rule and guidance of others. 

As a parish priest, he was infinitely more 
efiicient and useful than Alleyne, although in 
many respects he might have seemed to out- 
side observers as the less strictly clerical of 
the two. In theological proclivities, both ha 
and Mr. Alleyne were what might be called 
moderate High Churchmen ; but no similarity 
of tenets or ways of thought could have made 
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the two men alike. In his outward man, Mr. 
Alleyne was perfectly, one might almost say, 
exquisitely clerical. Mr. Ironside was but 
moderately so. Iron-grey trousers, a coat 
that was a cross between a shooting jacket 
and a frock coat, a black silk neckerchief, and 
sometimes even an approach to a wide-awake 
hat, were Mr. Ironside's habitual wear. And 
then he would take part in a cricket match 
with his people, and play the game with more 
spirit than any of them. He was a sports- 
man too, both a capital shot, and the best 
fisherman in the country ; but the specialty 
of his practice, that most astonished Mr. 
Alleyne, was the mode he had of thrashing 
his parishioners — or at all events the yoimger 
members of them — ^when they did amiss ; and 
the people took it from him, and liked him, 
apparently all the better for it. Unquestion- 
ably if the Rev. Silas Wilson, who was the 
evangelical rector of the neighbouring parish 
of Aldermouth, had attempted to strike any 
one of his parishioners, an action for assault 
would have been the result ; but one man 
may and can do what another man may not 
and cannot. And Mr. Ironside exercised 
VOL. I. \^ 
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much the same sort of rough and ready- 
authority among his people that one has been 
wont to hear of Catholic parish priests exer- 
cising in Ireland. It would not be safe to 
recommend reverend gentlemen in general to 
attempt to follow the example ; but it is a 
certain fact that there was not a parish priest 
in all the diocese so much beloved by his 
parishioners as the Rev. Roger Ironside. 

If the Hon. and Rev. Allan AUeyne, and 
the Rev. Roger Ironside were singularly con- 
trasted, their respective sisters, Miss Agnes 
AUeyne, and Miss Awdry Ironside were yet 
more so. Of the outward appearance of the 
former lady, some imperfect account has al- 
ready been given. To those who knew her, 
there were quite specialties and marked 
qualities enough to make Miss Alleyne an 
interesting subject of study and observa- 
tion ; but it would have been quite a matter 
of surprise to her, if she had been told that 
she could be regarded as an object of critical 
examination or description by anybody. Now 
Miss Ironside, it may fairly be suspected, had 
a more or less decided consciousness that she 
was " a character." 
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She wilfully and wittingly, as it must be 
thought, assmned the outward and visible 
marks and semblance of such, coming down to 
breakfast for instance every morning in the 
year in an old (though not shabby) riding 
habit, the not very long skirt of which, was 
looped up in some such fashion as to prevent 
it from impeding the activity of movement in 
which the lady delighted, a broad-leaved 
whitey-brown riding hat on her head, and a 
blue silk handkerchief tied in very masculine 
fashion round her neck. 

It will be seen that the indignant criticism 
of Barbara Stilwinche, when she expressed 
her disgust at the uncouth singularity of the 
figure which the parson's sister chose to make 
of herself, was not altogether unjustified ; but 
neither was the defence of her put forward by 
Beatrice Stilwinche, unfounded in truth and 
justice. Beatrice said that there was more 
good in Miss Awdry's Uttle finger than in all 
the heads of all the other women in the 
parish ; and in truth she was not far wrong. 
A softer, tenderer, gentler, more compassion- 
ate, and less selfish heart than beat under 
the broad breast of that old riding-habit. 
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could not have been found in a human 
bosom. 

Miss Awdry was some years older than her 
brother, and well on the worser side of fifty. 
She had all his vigour of constitution, health, 
and activity ; but she carried more flesh than 
he did. She had a rather broad, genial, and 
jovial fece, as ruddy as a winter apple, the 
round cheeks of which had some Uttle ten- 
dency to lap over the folds of the blue silk 
handkerchief aroimd her neck ; but all ap- 
pearance of coarseness or vulgarity was most 
effectually banished from the general ex- 
pression of her face by the beauty and light 
of the magnificent grey eyes, which she had 
equally with her brother, but to a yet greater 
perfection than he had. They were kindly 
eyes, as any eyes in Awdry Ironside's head 
needs must have been ; but there was a quick- 
ness of glance, a bright vigour in the direct- 
ness of their aim, which joined to a largeness 
of the eyebrow more than usual in a woman, 
might have made them seem occasionally 
almost fierce, had not the effect of them been 
modified by the expression of the genial, 
kindly, laughter-loving mouth, with its wide 
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and perfect range of brilliant white teeth. 
Miss Awdry shewed her teeth much — heaven 
knows, not from any consciousness of the 
beauty of them ! — and they added immensely 
to that general brightness of her presence, 
which made the sight of her as good as a 
•cordial. 

With all her loving nature and gentleness 
of heart, it was plain to aU who had any ac- 
quaintance with Miss Awdry, that she, hke 
her brother, belonged by nature to that section 
of mankind which is bom to rule others. The 
talent and faculty were, it must be supposed 
yet more strongly marked in her than in him, 
inasmuch as she did a good deal of ruling on 
her energetic brother himself. The Rev. 
Roger Ironside ruled the parish, and Miss 
Awdry ruled him. 

It is needless to add, after what has been 
said, that Miss Awdry was beloved by high 
and low throughout the parish. There was 
not a male human creature, and very few 
female ones, who would not have laboured 
night and day to avert calamity from Miss 
Awdry, or secure for her what she wished. 
The unhappy came to her for help and counsel^ 
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as naturally as the wild cattle turn towards 
the springs of the prairie when thirst comes 
on them, and many a village lad and lass, 
who had got into some scrape or trouble, which 
made them dread to fiice the vicar, had come 
with their trouble to Miss Awdry, in search 
of sympathy and mediation, and had never 
gone disappointed away. 

On the present occasion of appearing before 
the reader for the first time in Mrs. Stil- 
winche's drawing-room in the evening. Miss 
Awdry must not be pictured to the mind's 
eye as she appeared in the morning. The 
riding habit, and the felt hat, and the blue 
silk handkerchief were invariably laid aside^ 
when it was time to dress for dinner ; and 
Miss Awdry then appeared, whether in her 
own house or in that of any of her neighbours^ 
in an iron-grey silk dress, with a handsome 
lace tippet over it. It was on record that she 
had been seen in a black silk in the evening ;. 
but the iron-grey was nearly Si^ immutable as. 
the riding habit in the morning. 

Of course the ladies had been talking over 
the new arrivals in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Ironside and Pernel, who of all her sisters 
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most went in for parish work, and had, or 
professed to have, ecclesiastical tastes in many 
respects, had been talking together a little 
apart from the others. 

" They seemed to me to be very nice lads, 
both of them ; — frank, well brought up, and 
really very gentleman-like. The elder boy, I 
should say, is decidedly clever," said Miss 
Awdry. 

" Gentleman-like, Miss Awdry ! of course, 
if they seem so to yoUy they must be so. But 
surely, you mean only by comparison with the 
country bumkins on the farms about .?" sneered 
Miss Barbara, who was one of the very few 
people who did not like Miss Awdry. 

" No ; not at all so ! They appeared to me 
gentlemaai-like in their manners and notions. 
But then, I am but an old fashioned, countri- 
fied body, you know," returned the old lady, 
with perfect good-humour. 

" Well, I agree with you, Miss Ironside. I 
liked the look and manner of the lads. And, 
as for my pet, Barbara, she has not seen thiem 
yet, and only speaks in accordance with the 
exquisite perfection of her own high stan- 
dard !" said Mrs. Frampton. 
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" Young people are apt to be more fastidious 
than old ones. And, I suppose, it is all right 
that they should be. If the rising generation 
had not a higher standard than that which 
is passing away, where would be the hope of 
progress for the world ?" returned Miss Awdry. 

" Blathenun skate!" remarked Mrs. Framp- 
ton ; " for my part, I think young people now- 
a-days have not half the manner and elegance 
of breeding they had in my day." 

"But you should remember, aunt, that you 
are made severe by unconsciously comparing 
others to your own exquisite perfection of 
manners and choice of expressions," said 
Barbara. 

" Not a bit of it, my precious darling ! You 
think that I am a very vulgar old woman be- 
cause I talk my own talk, and stick to my 
old-fashioned ways. And I dare say I am, my 
dear. No doubt I am ! But, partly from 
want of brains, and partly from want of heart, 
Barbara, my love, — which is not your fault, 
you know, my pet, — you don't understand 
that a thorough knowledge ofthe proper sit 
of a coat, and the form of a neck-tie, is not 
sufficient to enable one to know a gentleman 
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when one sees him. I know you can't under- 
43tand me, my love ; so don't wrinkle up your 
pretty face in trying to !" 

" We had Mr. AUeyne and his pupil at our 
house to-day/' said Miss Awdry, anxious to 
put an end to the passage at arms between 
Mrs. Frampton and her niece by introducing 
a new subject. 

" What an uncouth creature he is 1" said 
Charity. " We met them in the park, as we 
were coming back from Coppleford." 

" What, Mr. Alleyne T said Miss Awdry, 
with a sly smile. 

" Oh, no ; of course not ! I meant Mr. 
Fitzwilliam," said Charity. 

" Oh, Mr. Fitzwilliam ! Well, he is very 
big and very broad. But, do you know, I 
rather like him. He is so good-natured, and 
so guileless. Depend upon it, young ladies, 
there are worse fellows in the world than 
Augustus Fitzwilliam !" said Miss Awdry. 

Mrs. Frampton glanced sharply under her 
eyebrows at Magdalen as Miss Awdry uttered 
this panegyric on Mr. Alleyne's pupiL She 
was holding a skein of silk for MilKcent, while 
the latter was winding it; and the occupa- 
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tion permitted her to hang her head over the 
skein on her hands. But, as she sat between 
her aunt and the light, the latter was able to 
see the heightened colour and look of pleasure 
that Miss Awdry's words produced on the 
girl's face. 

" But is not he rather — ^uneducated — ^rather 
— in short, isn't he what one would call a 
blockhead T asked Beatrice. 

" Uneducated, my dear, he is, of course ; or 
else he would not need to come to Mr. Al- 
leyne to be educated. And as for being a block- 
head — well, he is not a young man who will 
ever have bookish tastes, if you mean that. 
But I don't know that he is any the worse 
for that. We can't all live as if reading were 
the sole object and business of life. I have a 
notion, for my part, that the world is apt to 
think too much of literary habits and tastes, 
now-a-days. It's all sham in at least two 
cases out of three. And then, it would be 
much better if there were no pretence to any 
thing of the sort. Give me a young fellow 
with his heart in the right place, and I won't 
cry over him because he likes the fields better 
than books !" 
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" Do you know at all who his parents are, 
or were ?" asked Mrs. Frampton, turning to 
Miss Ironside. 

" Not at all 1 He has no father. Alleyne 
had one interview with his mother, and, was 
not very favourably impressed by her. She is 
immensely rich, I fancy, and has all the money 
in her own power. Alleyne said that she was 
a painfully vulgar old woman. But then, I 
dare say many a very good sort of body might 
be painfully vulgar to our friend Mr. Alleyne. 
It's likely enough that the late Mr. Fitz- 
wUliam made a large fortune in trade. This 
young man is the only son, I understand." 

*' Oh, Mr. Ironside ! do leave off talking to 
Pemel of parish affairs for once in a way, 
and come and tell us all sorts of things that 
we want to know," said Beatrice. 

" Is there really anything that you don't 
know and want to know T said the vicar ; " if 
there be any such thing, I am afraid it will 
be something on which I shall prove unable 
to enlighten you." 

"Now, Mr. Ironside, you know that it is 
your bounden duty to enlighten us on all 
possible subjects. In the first place, I want 
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to know whether you will be a very good and 
delightful man, and come up here and play 
croquet with us to-morrow afternoon V 

'^ To-morrow afternoon " 

" Yes, to-morrow afternoon ; we can just 
make up a ftdl set. We wiU ask the two 
Comland young men, and Mr. Fitzwilliam if 
you wlU make the fourth, and four of us girls. 
Now don't say ' no.' " 

** But are these young new-comers croquet 
players ?" asked Mr. Ironside. 

" If not, it is quite clear that they must 
be taught to become so. Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
as you know, is a first-rate player — almost a 
match for yourself. You and he shall be the 
two captains, and I'll be on your side." 

" You are determined to make it impossible 
for me to say 'no,' were I ever so much 
inclined to say it." 

" Do you hear, girls ? We will have a 
grand field day at croquet to-morrow. We'll 
send the invitation to Coppleford the first 
thing to-morrow morning. How shall we 
manage to send a message to Whitton V 

" I think I can manage that for you. I 
shall be sending over to AUeyne in the course 
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of the morning. I suppose four o'clock will 
do ? That would leave me time for one or 
two matters of work before I go to play," 
said Mr. Ironside. 

" Oh, that will be so good-natured of you ! 
Very well, we'll say four." 

And then there was no further talk that 
evening of anything except the making up of 
the sides for the game on the morrow. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 

MISS AGNES AND AUGUSTUS. 

HE croquet party came off duly as 
had been proposed. Miss Alleyne 
walked over from Whitton with 
Augustus Fitzwilliam, and they 
were the first arrivals. Mr. Alleyne had ex- 
cused himself, only too happy to have a few 
hours to himself among his books in his well- 
filled study. And Augustus had been in 
such a hurry to start as soon as ever the 
luncheon at Whitton was over, that Miss 
Alleyne had been unable to detain him. 

"But you know, Mr. FitzwilUam, four 
o'clock is the hour named, and we shall walk 
to Combe Mavis in less than an hour," re- 
monstrated the little lady. 
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" Oh, we shall be more than that if we 
walk gently, and I must not tire you, you 
know : we won't be in a hurry, and it is such 
a lovely day, and the walk over the down 
and then through the park will be so de- 
lightful. Oh, do let us go at once. Miss 
Agnes, — please, do. And what does it sig- 
nify if we do get there before four o'clock ? 
You know how delighted they will aU be to 
see you," urged Augustus. 

*^I daresay we shall both of us be wel- 
comed by some of the paity," said Agnes, 
with a little smile, and a half shy, half sly, 
glance up at the huge figure, who, with his 
hat and gloves on, and his stick in his hand, 
was, in his anxiety to be oflF, twirling it and 
swinging it in the little parlour of the vicar- 
age to the imminent danger of the decanters 
and glasses, which were still on the luncheon 
table. 

"Well, then, let us go at once — what is 
the use of waiting ?" returned the innocently 
unconscious Augustus. '^You know, Miss 
Agnes, what a favourite you are at the Stil- 
winches. Indeed, for the matter of that, I 
don't know where you are not a favourite^" 
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he added, gallantly and in high good-humour 
— quite sincerely, too, for Miss Agnes was, 
at all events, a great favourite of his. 

The fact was, that in the matter of affec- 
tion for Miss Agnes Alleyne, as in most other 
matters, the family at Combe Mavis was a 
divided family. Mrs. Stilwinche hardly per- 
ceived the addition of so small a little body 
to the mass of petticoated life that was always 
buzzing around her. Mr. Stilwinche had the 
profoundest respect for all the clergy around 
them, and, as a matter of course, for all the 
members of their famiUes. Pen had a sort of 
patronising, half pitying liking for the dainty 
little lady, considering the smallness of her 
person and the quietude of her manner, 
utterly incompatible with the due discharge 
of the housekeeping duties that were cast 
upon her by an untoward destiny. And 
Miss Agnes was conscious of a rather terrified 
admiration for Pen Stilwinche's gifts in that 
line. Barbara had a quite special dislike for 
the Vicar of Whitton's sister. She always 
marvelled that a man so thoroughly a gentle- 
man, as she could not but admit Mr. Alleyne 
to be, should have a sister so very far from 
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being a lady in her ways and thoughts, the 
real fact being that Agnes Alleyne was by 
far the most thorough-bred lady in all the 
country side. There was no liking either 
between Miss Alleyne and Pernel, which 
seemed odd, considering Pernel's ecclesi- 
astical procHvities. Pernel declared that Miss 
Alleyne did not do, or even comprehend, her 
duties as the mistress of a beneficed clergy- 
man's household. She was especially jealous, 
moreover, of any communication between her 
and Miss Ironside on any subjects of such a 
nature as might instruct her in those duties. 
It must be owned, too, that Agnes disliked 
Pernel, and that, if asked why, she would 
have been much at a loss to give any reason 
for her dislike. Neither was there much love 
lost between the Vicar of Whitton's sister 
and Charity. Miss Agnes thoroughly dis- 
liked, and, despite her better judgment, to 
a certain degree, feared, the clumsy and wit- 
less ill-nattu'e of Charity's would-be satirical 
tongue. And Charity hated her because she 
and Millicent were especially great friends. 
With Beatrice and the other girls, too, she 
was on friendly terms, but the great alliance 
VOL. I. \^ 
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was between her and Millicent. Mrs. Framp- 
ton, too, professed rather an admiration and 
liking for Miss Alleyne. The old lady, 
though rough herself, knew a thorough-bred 
lady when she saw one, suflSciently well to be 
aware that Miss Alleyne was a very desirable 
associate for her nieces, and made a point of 
petting her accordingly. And Barbara and 
Charity had out of this elaborated a vulgarly 
absurd theory, to the eflPect that Agnes was 
plotting to secure all Mrs. Frampton's money 
for Millicent, and MilHcent's hand for her bro- 
ther, which ideas, or any smallest portion of 
them, had about as much entered into the 
little lady's head, as it had to make her bro- 
ther Archbishop of Canterbury by the same 
means. 

Mr. FitzwilHam did not very faithfully 
keep his promise of not hurrying his com- 
panion as they walked over the springy turf 
of the high breezy down, over which was the 
shortest and pleasantest way from Whitton to 
Combe Mavis ; but in truth Miss Agnes was 
not a bad walker. And as he strode along 
pressing forward, and twirling his stick with 
superabundant energy as he walked, she trot- 
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ted along by his side, with her head scarcely 
on a level with his shoulder, and hanging on 
to the arm, which she had accepted since 
they had reached the high ground of the 
open, windy down. 

"I do think I ought to consider myself 
very lucky, in coming to be with Mr. AUeyne, 
to have such a family as the Stilwinches for 
close neighbours. They are such nice people ; 
you don't meet with such a family every 
day,'' said Augustus, striding along. 

" No, indeed ; eight daughters, all un- 
married, and all at home, are not to be seen 
in every house," repUed Miss Agnes, looking 
up with a smiling face"", into which the ex- 
ercise and the keen air of the downs had 
brought a bright colour, unusual to her. 

'* And such nice girls, too ; so pleasant, so 
good-natured," rejoined Augustus, enthusi- 
astically. 

"Yes, very — very good-natured — some of 
them," added the little lady, after a short 
pause, her truth-loving conscience compelling 
her so to supplement her general assent. 

'* Oh, of course they are not all alike — of 
course there are differences. But there is 

13—^ 
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Miss Magdalen, now ; I declare Miss Mag- 
dalen Stilwinche is as charming a girl as I 
ever met with — so good, too 1 And so clever 
— so intellectual— that's what I look at, Miss 
Agnes." 

" Well, to say the truth, Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
I don't quite think that Magdalen is the 
brightest of the family in intelligence," said 
Agnes. 

" Don't you, though, really ? Ah, but you 
have never observed her as I have. Just you 
look at her eyes ! Hasn't she clever eyes, 
now, Miss Agnes ?" 

" She has very handsome eyes, certainly." 

" And such expression in them ! And what 
a sweet smile she has! Oh, Maggie's the 
flower of the flock, out and out, to my mind," 
said Augustus, with very energetic emphasis. 

" But such decided preferences are dan- 
gerous, I am afraid, Mr. Fitzwilliam. I fear 
that Mrs. FitzwUliam may think it not so lucky 
that there should be such a family of young 
ladies so near to my brother's house," said 
Miss Agnes, haviag the fear that so fre- 
quently haunted her brother heavy upon her, 
and much at a loss how to utter any word of 
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caution on such a subject, yet with an uneasy 
consciousness that her duty required of her 
to say something. 

" Oh, Miss Agnes, I can't fancy that I 
One's mother can't expect to dictate to a 
yo\mg fellow in such things as that, you 
know. Not that I mean — ^you know — I have 
always been ruled by my mother in every- 
thing all my life, I am sure. But, hang it, 
you know." 

And thereupon Mr. Augustus fell silent, 
and his companion was well pleased to let the 
little hint, which she had with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon herself to give, sink in. And 
there was very little more said between them 
till they reached the house at Combe Mavis, 
where they were, as Miss Agnes had pre- 
dicted, the first of the expected guests to 
arrive. 

They found all the girls out on the lawn at 
the back of the house, a sufficiently large ex- 
tent of sward lying rmder the north wall of 
the building to make a very good croquet 
ground. 

Penelope and Beatrice came forward to 
meet them. 
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" Oh, Agnes, I am so glad to see you ! It 
is really kind of you to come! Mr. Fitz- 
william, how do you do ?" said Beatrice, add- 
ing in a whisper in Miss Alleyne's e^ar, " Did 
you keep the end of the chain in your hand 
all the way, my dear ?" 

" Fie, Beatrice ! He is not a bear at all^ 
but a very good walking companion. And I 
assure you that when we came upon a camp 
of gipsies where the Combe Mavis la^e operi 
on to the downs, I was very glad to have 
him.^' 

"My dear! Have you walked all the 
way ? — over the down ? Why, you must be 
dead with fatigue,'' said Pen. 

"Not at all. Don't you often walk it 
yourself?" said Agnes, with a bright blush. 

" I, my dear ! Yes, / walk it, and think 
nothing of it, but then there's such a differ- 
ence. So frail, you know. Now, Mr. Fitz- 
william, you may make yourself useful. Gro 
and help the guls to place the goals and put 
down the hoops." 

The young man needed no second bidding,, 
and was moving across the lawn towards a 
group of the other girls at the further side of 
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it. But in doing so, he liad to pass by a very- 
fine old thorn, under the shade of which, on a 
sofa brought out from the house, Barbara was 
lounging as usual. He paused . a moment to 
say a word of salutation ; and was about to 
pass on his way across the lawn. But Bar- 
bara, who usually snubbed him, and of whom 
he was no little afraid, took it into her head 
to be specially gracious to him. 

"Miss Penelope has sent me to help in 
putting down the hoops ; and I must execute 
her orders I" he said. 

" Indeed you will do nothing of the kind ! 
Take that chair there, and come and sit by me, 
and amuse me ! The hoops will be put down 
all in good time. I think I mean to play 
myself to-day. I don't often !" 

- Who is commg ?" said Augustus, with his 
eyes wandering across the lawn towards the 
^upoftheoLrgirk 

"Oh, the parson, of course ! In the country 
nothing can be done without the parson. I 
should think you must get as tired of them as 
I do, don't you, Mr. Fitzwilliam ? Oh ! and 
then those young fetrmer boys ! — ^the sons of 
papa's new tenant at Coppleford 1 It's Bea- 
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trice's doing, having tliem here ! You won't 
object to playing with them once in a way^ 
you know — in the country !" said Barbara^ 
discharging a whole arsenal of airs and graces^ 
and smiles and glances at the young man^ as 
she spoke. 

" Objection ? I ? not the least bit in the 
world. I meant to call upon them. I told 
Miss Beatrice that I would. But now I shall 
see them here first 1" said FitzwilHam, with 
his eyes still wandering in search of Magdalen, 
despite all the miauderies of the beautifiil 
Barbara, who bit her lip with anger and vex- 
ation at his stupidity. 

Just then, Mr. Ironside and his sister came 
roimd from the front of the house, having 
walked across the park. Coming on to the 
lawn from the point they did, Barbara on her 
sofa was the nearest to them of all the ladies 
assembled on it, and they advanced towards 
her accordingly. Thereupon Augustus j umped 
up from the chair he had been made to occupy, 
as Mr. Ironside and Miss Awdry came up, and 
under cover of their greetings to Miss Barbara, 
made his escape, and bounded across the lawn 
to where the younger girls were busy with the 
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croquet implements, to the exceeding disgust 
and ill-temper of the beauty. 

" I suppose you don't mean to join the cro- 
quet party, Miss Barbara ?" said Ironside. 

" I just now told Mr. Fitzwilliam that I 
thought I would ; but I don't know whether 
I shall be quite up to it !" said the beauty, 
languidly ; " perhaps neither side will have me. 
You are to be Captain on our side, Mr. Iron- 
side, are not you ?" 

" So Miss Beatrice told me yesterday. And 
I shall be proud to enlist you on my side \" 

" And Mr. Fitzwilliam was to be Captain on 
the other, was n't he ? Very weU ; if I play, 
I will be on your side," i;etumed Barbara. 

" There come your guests from Coppleford ; 
Mr. Comland and three yoimg men with him. 
I wonder who the third is ?" said Mr. Ironside, 
as the party he spoke of approached the lawn 
from the farther side. 

" One of his farm boys who work on the 
farm, I suppose. Oh, we shall have some of 
the labourers dropping in to dine with us in a 
friendly way before long, no doubt," returned 
Barbara, with an expression of supreme dis- 
gust on her beautiful features. "Pray Mr. 
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Ironside," she added, "have you seen these 
people yet ?" 

** Oh, dear, yes 1 I considered it part of my 
duty as jmrish priest, to welcome the new 
comers, luid make acquaintance with them, and 
called when tliey first arrived. I assure you 
I found Mr. Comland a very well educated 
mjui, — ^indeed I should say a superior man. 
And I like the lads." 

•*0h, I daresay they are all very well in 
their proper place," drawled Barbara, with a 
shnig of her shoulders, and a little movement 
of her person and the folds of her dress, as she 
hiy on tlie sofa, the scope of which was to 
04ihanoo a little the kilh'ng elegance of her 
[KV^ition, and of her tall slender figiure for the 
benefit of the party now assembled on the 
)aw*n« 

" If I am not much mistaken, my dear, Mr. 
Coruland will be foimd quite the right man in 
tlie riglit place, whether at Coppleford or on 
his landlord's lawn !" said Miss Awdry with a 
smile, tliat probably had somewhat more of 
satire in it than the lady she addressed was 
capable of understanding. 

'' Gorne^ let us go and find out who it is that 
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the Comlands have brought with them/' said 
Mr. Ironside. For the group from Coppleford 
had been arrested by Mrs. Frampton, Penelope 
and Beatrice, and were therefore not coming 
on towards the sofa on which Barbara was. 

" I think I'll stay where I am, till I am 
wanted to begin the game! I don't often 
indulge in these athletic pursuits, Miss Awdry ; 
and I shall be wise to husband the little 
strength I have 1" said Miss Barbara. 

" Quite so, my dear," replied the Vicar's 
sister, as she moved off with her brother 
towards the group where the new comers were 
talking to their hosts. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GREAT MATCH AT CROQUET. 

SUPPOSE you never heard of 
such a thing as croquet 1 We 
must teach you the game 1 " Bea- 
trice was saying to the young 
man, who had been observed as being a 
stnuiger by Mr. Ironside, as the latter and 
hia sister came up to the spot where the 
gix)up, consisting of Mrs. Frampton, Penelope, 
Bivvtrice, Mr. Comland, his two sons, and the 
stronger wer« standing. 

'* I should hke to learn it from you, — that 
or anything else that you would teach me. 
Jiut I have played croquet before now," said 
tlie young man with a sort of free and easy 
gallantry in his manner, that a kind of frank 
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simpUcity saved from being vulgar, but which 
was certLly different in its Le from the 
iisxial conventional restraint of what is called 
good society. 

" Not a third son of yours, I think, Mr. 
Comland?" said the Vicar, looking at the 
stranger after shaking hands with Comland 
and the young men. 

" No, no son of mine ; — ^but the son of a 
very old fnend, and a yet nearer friend of my 
brother in Australia ! Mr. Benjamin Batt, 
commonly called Ben, Mr. Ironside. He only 
landed from his voyage, and set foot in 
England for the first tune in his Kfe three 
days ago." 

" Welcome to the South Downs, Mr. Batt I 
I take it, you have nothing out yonder at all 
resembling this style of country," said the 
Vicar, proceeding at once to make acquaint- 
ance with his new parishioner. 

"Mr. Batt is an old hand at croquet, it 
seems. Think of that ! And I expected to 
see quite a savage, you know ! Isn't it dis- 
appointing V said Beatrice. 

" I'll be as savage as a native, if that is 
what would please you !" returned the youth 
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witli as total a fineedom from, anytliing like 
liomte either mautaise or bonne, as if he had 
been a page at coort all his life. " But I tell 
yon what I have never seen, sir/' he con- 
tinned, taming to Mr. Ironside, ''I never 
saw before anything like this !" he said, plant- 
ing his foot npon the fine sward, and looking 
at it with extreme admiration. 

He was certainly a very fine young man, 
and he was one of those people to whom the 
eye of either man or woman is sure to return 
to take a second look. Very far from an 
insignificant countenance — though what it sig- 
nified was not so easily read at the first glance. 
He was a good deal taller than Peter Corn- 
land, but not quite so tall as Charles. Nor 
was he so handsome as the latter. He was 
more slightly made, or at least he carried less 
flesh, and was dark instead of fair. Instead 
of the large wide-opened limpid blue eyes, 
that looked so handsome in Charles Comland's 
firank florid face, he had small dark, sparkling 
eyes, that seemed to have that power of 
fascination in them, which is caused by the 
meaning and intelligence that is in certain 
eyes, and their eloquence in expressing it. 
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* 

The lad's eyes too had that peculiar look of 
sagacity which some eyes are endowed with. 
The mouth too was full of expression and 
that good expression; very noble, very 
^ood-humoured. and bright with a range of 
brilliantly white teeth. But the cheek bones 
were too high and prominent, the face too 
fleshless, and too much approaching the tri- 
angular in form to be considered really hand- 
some. Perhaps one might say there was too 
much meaning in the face for beauty. At all 
events there was abundant meaning, and that 
not of a low order. It was a highly intelli- 
gent, if not perhaps altogether what would be 
called an intellectual face. In figure the 
young Australian was nearly perfect ; — a good 
deal lighter in build than Charles Comland, 
but evidently sinewy, muscular, and active to 
no ordinary degree. There was about him an 
odd and puzzling appearance of being older 
than he looked. Lightness of buUd looks 
generally youthful, and bulk of lirab the 
reverse. And accordingly if Charles Corn- 
land and the stranger had been put to stand 
.side by side, silent and motionless, Cornland 
would have been taken for the elder. Yet 
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directly the two lads moved, spoke, — did 
anything in which manner was involved, any 
body would have said that young Batt was the 
older by a year or two. The fact was that 
both were within a few months of the same 
age, that age being nearly twenty. 

" But if you have no turf, how do you play 
croquet, Mr. Batt ?" said Beatrice, replying 
to the words he had addressed to Mr. Iron- 
side. 

" Well, not so well as you can here. We 
have turf, but not such as this. It is like 
velvet ! But we played croquet — a sort of 
croquet on board ship, on the quarter-deck." 

** Croquet on the deck of a ship 1'' ex- 
claimed Beatrice. 

"You were a cabin passenger then, Mr. 
Batt?" said Ironside. 

"Yes, father wished me to take a first 
dass passage," said he, answering Mr. Iron- 
side's remark with words, while he replied 
to Beatrice with a nod, and such a bright 
smile that it lighted up all his face ; " I 
wanted to go before the mast, that I might 
learn something of a sailor's life, and of navi- 
gation, but father ordered a first class berth 
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to be taken for me, so instead of reefing atid 
making sail, I had to practise ship croquet/' 

" These young ladies intended to enlist me 
for the game to day. But now that, thanks to 
Mr. Batt's arrival, there are four youngsters 
on the groimd, I shall cry ofi*, and content 
myself with the more dignified position of 
umpire," said Mr. Ironside to Comlaixd. . 

" Now, girls, let's settle who is to play ! 
Come and make up the sides ! Come here all 
of you!" called Miss Pen, siunmoninef the 
group which had been engaged in patting 
down the hoops. 

To the surprise of her sisters, Barbara arose 
from her sofa, and also came up to the place 
where Pen and the others were, with as much 
of nonchalante grace and languid elegance of 
movement as her observation of the best 
models within her reach had enabled her to 
attain. 

" Why, you are not going to play, Barbara, 
I suppose r' said Pen genuinely surprised. 

" Then you suppose wrong. Pen, that's all. 
I have promised Mr. Ironside that I wiU take 
a maUet on his side I" answered Barbara 
suberbly. 

VOL. T. \\: 
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" But Mr. Ironside is not going to play ; 
since there are four youiig men without him, 
he says he shall cry off/' said Penelope. 

"Then I shall exhibit more constancy of 
purpose than Mr. Ironside 1 Now that I 
have taken the trouble to get off the sofa, I 
will play !" returned Barbara. 

" Shall you play, Pen ?" asked Miss Awdry. 

" Oh, no ! I generally leave this sort of 
thing to the younger branches! There are 
enough without me, you know. Miss Awdry,'* 
said Pen with perfect good himiour. " Now, 
girls, Barbara is going to play, we want three 
more. Pernel, you won't play, I suppose?" 
she added. 

" Oh no ! I'm not wanted. And I think 
I can find the means of putting my afternoon 
to better profit." 

" Beatrice, you will play ?" 

" Yes, I should like to play, if there's room 
for me ; but not if the others want to play," 
said Beatrice. 

" Of course you have the choice," said Pen ; 
" Barbara and Beatrice, that's two. Now for 
the two others 1" 

" I think it must be Maggie and Millicent 
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this time," said Mrs. Frampton, who had lost 
no word of all that was going on ; "Faith and 
Charity were playing last night, you know/* 

" Yes, aunt, but " — began Faith, who was 
probably going to point out that the two occa- 
sions were not altogether of the same nature. 

But Charity interrupted her. " Very well, 
aunt. Just as you please. Faith and I are 
not at aU anxious to play. Oh, let the old cat 
have her way," she added in a whisper to 
Faith ; " it's no use, don't you see what she 
wants ?" 

" Now then, all you others, come and let us 
make up the sides," cried Beatrice. 

" Which game do you play, tight or loose ?" 
asked yoimg Batt, swinging a mallet in his 
hand. 

" Oh, the tight game is the best I" said Bar- 
bara, placing a slender foot clad in a very 
elegant bronze-coloured boot on one of the 
balls in a very knowing manner, as she spoke, 
and making a stroke with her mallet. 

The yoimg Australian sprang forward, and 
ran to pick up the ball she had driven away. 
^' Tight for ever!" he cried, as he brought 
back the ball ; " I vote for tight." 
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" Oh ! I like loose best 1 let us play the 
loose game," cried Maggie. 

" I'm for the loose game, too 1" said Millicent, 
perhaps from good nature towards Maggie, 
who, she knew, might have reasons for her 
preference, — possibly out of opposition to Bar- 
bara, but certainly not from any consciousness 
that the moderate display of feet and their in- 
teguments, which the tight game involves, 
could be disadvantageous to her. 

" Say you prefer the loose game !" whis- 
pered Magdalen to Augustus, who was 
standing close to her. And the faithful 
giant forthwith declared his preference ac- 
cordingly. 

So there were three votes for " loose '' cro- 
quet. But the " tights " carried it, Beatrice 
and the two Cornlands all declaring in favour 
of that side of the question. 

" Now Mr. Fitzwilliam, you are to be cap- 
tain on one side ; and as Mr. Ironside has 
withdrawn the light of his countenance from 
us, I think we must make you captain on the 
other side, Mr. Comland 1'' said Beatrice, ad- 
di'essing Charles. " Now then, toss up for 
tirst choice !" 
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So the two young men tossed, and Augus- 
tus was the wmner. 

" Of course there must be one other gentle- 
man on each side !" cried Beatrice, always the 
first to speak. " Which of these two gentlemen 
will you have for your lieutenant, Mr. Fitz- 
william V 

"Well, I'll choose Mr. Peter Cornland,'' 
said Fitzwilliam, for no other reason probably 
than that somehow or other he felt less jealous 
of his approaching Maggie than he did of 
either of the others. 

" Very well," piu^ued Beatrice, " Mr. Batt 
then will be on your side, Mr. Comland. 
Now then, Mr. Fitzwilliam, who is your next 
choice T 

" Well, I will take Miss Magdalen, if she 
will allow me/' said the young man, coloiuring 
up to the eyes as he did so; and Maggie 
moved, mallet in hand, to the spot where he 
and Peter Comland were* standing. 

"Now Mr. Charles Comland, it is your 
turn," continued Beatrice. 

Charles was not generally very much 
troubled with bashfulness ; but upon this 
occasion he blushed as badly as Fitzwilliam, 
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and cast down his eyes on the turf, as he said, 
" Well, if I am to choose, I take Miss Millicent 
on our side !" 

And Milly blushed the colour of a moss-rose 
as she, in obedience to his nomination, stepped 
over towards him and Ben Batt. 

" Now Mr. Fitzwilliam, there is not much 
choice left you! Which shall it be?" said 
Barbara, who was the first to speak this time. 
Her doing so made it almost unpossible for the 
young man to do otherwise than reply to her 
by selecting herself, aiid he accordingly did so. 
And Beatrice accordingly joined the other 
party. 

The sides therefore stood Barbara, Maggie, 
Augustus, and Peter Comland on the one side ; 
and Beatrice, Millicent, Ben Batt, and Charles 
Comland on the other. 

And then the game began. 

But it very soon became apparent that the 
sides had been by no means skilfully arranged 
as far as securing a well-contested game was 
concerned. Charles Comland's party had it 
all their own way. Beatrice was by far the 
best player among the girls ; and MiUicent 
played better than either of the other girls. 
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As for Barbara, she was of no use at all ! She 
thought of nothing but attitudinizing, and 
would not affect even to take any interest in 
the game. Maggie strove to do her best, but 
was clumsy and awkward at it. There was, . 
however, an immense deal of coUoguing and 
consultation between her and Augustus as to 
the course to be pursued in the different con- 
junctures of the game, and if the young lady 
failed to hold her mallet secundum artem, or 
to strike the ball exactly in the needful direc- 
tion, it was not the want of minute and 
constant instruction and superintendence. 
And if when their hands would occasionally 
meet on the handle of the mallet, Maggie's 
magnificent large eyes would stray to meet his, 
instead of being fiixed on the ball, how was it 
possible for Augustus to think that any style 
of croquet-playing could be preferable to hers ? 
As for Maggie, she had never had so delightfiil 
a game in her life. What mattered being 
beaten ? 

"Victrix causa Diis placuit sed victa 
FitzmlUam T and that was all that Maggie 
cared about. 

It was clear from an early period in the game 
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that Augustus and his allies had not the ghost 
of a chance. Ben Batt was soon found to be by 
far the best player on the ground, — at least of 
those then playing. Mr. Ironside said that he 
jnust have a game with him. The vicar had 
been hitherto recognised on all hands as the 
facile princeps on the croquet ground, but he 
admitted that he thought he had now met 
his match. 

But the young colonist was not a very 
obedient follower of his captain. He would 
play a game of his own ; and found much fault 
with Charles, because, he said " he allowed the 
general interest of their side in the game to 
be made subservient to the object of specially 
preparing strokes for Miss Millicent, and 
coaching up her ball to the goal." As for him- 
self, if he ever allowed himself to be diverted 
from a thoroughly skilful consideration of the 
interests of the game, it was when he had an 
opportunity of sending away Barbara's ball in 
a specially spiteful fashion into " the beginning 
of next week," as he phrased it. And then 
the elegant Barbara would saunter away in 
very nonchalante manner to the distance, 
whither she had been sent, and caU to the 
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captain on her side, who was sure to be putting 
the interval to profit by whispering to Maggie, 
to come and tell her in what diiection she was 
to drive her ball back towards the centre of 
the game ; and after having received all sorts . 
of instructions, would give it a tap that made 
it roll a couple of yards ! 

But if she had to croquet anybody I There 
was needed all the teaching of the captain, as 
the pretty exquisitely-shod foot was placed 
upon the balL 

" That's it ! Miss Barbara, hit it just as you 
are now," said her other partner, Peter Corn- 
land, upon one occasion. But it did not suit 
Barbara to receive any such second-hand in- 
struction. " Do come and tell me how I am 
to do it, Mr. Fitzwilliam ! I am so afraid of 
hitting my foot !" 

And then the good-natured Augustus would 
go and give the required aid ; but despite the 
exhibition of the daintiest and slenderest foot 
and ankle for his especial benefit, would be 
sure to hurry back to the side of Magdalen. 

And there was abundance of chattering and 
noise, and talk of the kind that makes people 
better acquainted with one another in half- 
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an-hoor than a week's drawing-room inter- 
couise. It was, " Now, then. Blue !" " Now 
Pink r " WeU done. Green r " That's it, 
Yellow I"* And then as the ^rls called to 
each other by their names, it would come to 
pass that the young men, hearing the names 
continually in their ears, and in the excite- 
ment and heat of the game, would call the 
girls also by their Christian names, in pure 
forgetfulness, and then would blush and beg 
pardon, and be told to " never mind !" 

Augustus and his party were ignominiously 
beaten. But as Ben Batt with careless ease 
struck his own ball against the goal, and thus 
concluded the game, the beaten captain whis- 
pered in Maggie 8 ear that he would be beaten 
every day of the year, so that he might always 
have her on his side. And Magdalen, having 
no words ready, had answered by a glance 
that went as straight to his heart, and seemed 
as eloquent as if it had been laden with whole 
volumes of meaning. And poor Peter Corn- 
land, with humble and bashful gallantry, 
assured Miss Barbara that the honour of 
playing with her was ample recompense for 
being beaten, to which the superb beauty, had 
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repKed, with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, that she should have thought there 
was more honour in being able to play the 
^ame. And poor Peter shrank into his shoes. 

And in the course of the game Charles had 
twice called MiUicent " Milly ;" and when 
kneeling to place a ball exactly in the right 
place beneath her foot, he had looked up into 
her face with — oh, such a look — a look that 
seemed to say he only longed to kneel there 
for ever. 

And MiUy recollected all this, and many a 
minute incident beside, when she went to 
bed, and before going to sleep that night. 



CHAPTER XV. 




THE TEA-PARTY ON THE LAWN. 

HEN the game of croquet was over, 
there was a question, which the 
majority of juvenile voices soon 
decided in the aflSrmative, whether 
it was warm enough to have tea on the 
lawn. And the sort of scrambling refreshment 
thus partaken of served yet further to pro- 
mote the intimacy between all the young 
folks, which the croquet had done so much to 
establish. Then aU the battle was talked 
over again. Mr. Ironside was frequently 
appealed to as an irrefragable authority upon 
aU the abstrusest points and questions of the 
sport; fresh alliances were planned for an- 
other day; and diverse nascent sympathies 
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and antipathies began to develop themselves 
among the members of the party. 

One nascent sympathy, however, was not 
destined to be any further developed that 
evening, nor was the sequel of poor little 
Millicent's evening by any means so happy as 
the time spent at the game of croquet had 
been; for just as the party were arranging 
themselves into various groups at various im- 
provised tables — for the party was far too 
large an one to be accommodated aU at one 
table — Miss Barbara, with that cool air of 
immense superiority which some beauties 
think so irresistibly charming, — and which 
some few do really succeed in making such, — 
called to Charles Comland by name, and bade 
him come and minister to her wants. 

" Now, Mr. Charles," she said, as she esta- 
bUshed herself in a very becoming attitude in 
the best place at the most agreeably situated 
table, "I shall insist on your making me 
some amends for the horrible way in which 
you used me at croquet. There, place your- 
self in that chair, and devote all your energies 
to giving me my tea and bread and butter. 
Yes, you may cut me a slice — a very thin 
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one, if you please. Cutting bread and butter 
is quite one of the fine arts, when done to 
perfection." 

And Charles, though in the first instance 
he was in reality disappointed and enraged at 
being thus captured, and compelled to offer 
incense at quite another shrine from that to 
which he had purposed to devote himself, was 
yet by no means insensible to this sort of flat- 
tery from a very pretty girl two or three 
years his senior. And before the repast was 
concluded he had begim to feel as if it was, 
on the whole, more agreeable to be made love 
to, in however skilfully disguised a fashion, 
by such a girl as Barbara, than to make love 
to a shy and blushing novice, though she was 
as pretty and as charming as Millicent. He 
little thought that even then he was at the 
forking of the two paths, and was in very 
imminent danger of taking the wrong one. 

Certainly Millicent was the prettier girl of 
the two. Any real connoisseur in such mat- 
ters would not have hesitated a moment to 
declare her to be so. But she did not show 
herself off as such. She had no beauty airs. 
And beauty airs and graces, though they 
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may be played off very ineffectually on the 
experience of eight-and-twenty, are rarely 
thrown away when directed against a heart 
of eighteen. 

And poor Millicent saw it all ; and though 
she was very little able to render to herself 
any tolerably clear accoimt of what she felt, 
or why she felt it, was yet very effectually 
rendered miserable by it. 

Another person who saw it all, and under- 
stood it aU with a very considerably greater 
amount of perspicuity, was Mrs. Frampton. 
That lady was engaged, in the midst of a 
clatter of tongues on the part of the young 
folks that almost amounted to an uproar, in a 
quiet conversation with Miss Awdry, the 
vicar's sister, in which sundry of the noisy 
and quite unconscious party were being dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Frampton, though often de- 
claring that Miss Awdry was one of those 
who would allow her morsel of food to be 
taken out of her mouth by anybody who 
chose to do so, had nevertheless at the bot- 
tom of her heart a high opinion of the old 
spinster's discrimination and insight into cha- 
racter, and was minded to get at her impres- 
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sions of the characters of her nieces. For 
Miss Awdry had seen them all grow from 
infancy to young-ladyhood. It was not the 
easiest task in the world, for Miss Awdry's 
extreme kindliness of nature made it difficult 
to her to judge, and yet more to speak of any- 
body with severity. But Mrs. Frampton's 
trenchant criticism made liberally large allow- 
ance for this weakness. 

" It is true, I have sometimes thought," 
said the genial old lady of Pemel Stilwinche, 
who was just then under discussion, "«that 
she is sometimes apt to mistake a mere desire 
for activity, which is very creditable in itself, 
you know, for the promptings of a higher 
principle of action; not that that is foreign 
to her nature at all, or may not be expected 
to develop itself later ; but " 

'^Yes, yes I I see; a little humbug, you 
mean !" interrupted Mrs. Frampton, brusquely. 

" Oh, no ; I certainly should not use such 
a word as that I But I think that Per- 
nel sometimes deceives herself," said Miss 
Awdry. 

*^ But, has it never struck you that she may 
sometimes wish to deceive other people. Miss 
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Awdry f I often fancy that there is a sort of 
quiet slyness about Pemel, which I don't quite 
like." 

"Do you know, Mrs. Frampton, I think 
one ought to be veiy careful in coming to such 
a conclusion about any person. It is so easy to 
be mistaken. My brother, Roger, who is far 
more capable of forming a sound judgment 
than I am, has a very high opinion of Pemel. 
I have often heard him deny the existence of 
any such self-deception in her, as I have 
spoken of. He thinks her thoroughly earnest, 
as well as thoroughly sincere, in all her pro- 
fessions and practices." 

" Ah, men !" said Mrs. Frampton, with an 
accent of intense contempt for the utter ab- 
sence of insight, whiv.h is known to charac- 
terize the species. 

" How charmingly pretty Barbara is look- 
ing this evening ! She seems to be in better 
spirits, too, than is usual with her. It seems 
as if the exercise had done her good. I wish 
she would take more exercise as a habit," said 
Miss Awdry, thinking it as well " no further 
to seek " Miss Pernors " failings to disclose." 

But she did not improve matters much by 

VOL. I. 15 
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the change of subject. For Mrs. Frampton in 
reply to her remarks on Barbara's good looks, 
only answered, 

" Bah ! she makes me sick !" 

The vicar's sister looked at her with mild 
surprise. 

" Dear me ! It really seemed to me that 
she was making herself specially amiable to- 
night," said Miss Awdry. 

" Oh, very. Very amiable, indeed ! And 
don't you see what it's all about ? Just be- 
cause — well, it don't matter, not two straws. 
But if she flatters herself that nobody sees 
through her little game, she reckons without 
her old aunt, that's all." 

" Come, then, I'll tell you what !" rang out 
just then a loud, clear voice, rising above aU 
the gabble of the young party, who had quite 
excited themselves with discussing the differ- 
ent arrangements of the members of it, by 
which two more equally matched sides might 
be made for a future game, "I'll tell you what; 
if Miss Beatrice will consent, I wiU take her 
for my partner, and play against all the other 
six that played to-day 1 Any day you like. 
And I'll bet ten pounds on the game." 
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It was the voice of Ben Batt. He had 
risen from his chair with excitement, and was 
leaning over the table, and looking half shyly, 
half audaciously, and all entreatingly, into 
Beatrice's face as he spoke. 

* * That's a fair challenge ; and if the lady 
thinks fit to accept the proposal, I'll be um- 
pire, and shall have much pleasure in watch- 
ing the game. But you must not corrupt our 
village morals, if you please, young gentleman. 
We don't make any bets here. We play for 
honour and glory," said Mr. Ironside. 

" I beg pardon, sir. I spoke without think- 
ing, — that is, about the bet," said Ben, with 
perfect good humour. " I don't want to bet. 
But when one does not play for money, Fve 
always heard of playing for love," he added, 
dropping his voice, with a shy under-look at 
his proposed partner. 

" Ay, ay ! As much of that as you please. 
Well ; I am not at all sure that you might 
not win at such a game," said Mr. Ironside. 
" You would claim first stroke, of course, and 
then . . . ." 

*^ Oh, please, sir ; that is not fair ! You 
must not teU what my game would be. L 
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should not bargain for any unfair advantage 
in choice of place, — quite the contrary. Ill 
bargain to have the first stroke, and will be 
content that my partner should be last." 

Ironside laughed. " Very fair, indeed, my 
young Napoleon ! I won t blab the plan of 
the campaign. But what says Miss Beatrice?" 

"I think the proposal a most monstrous 
piece of audacity. But fortune favours the 
bold, you know ; and I don't mind enlisting 
under such a fearless commander. But Mr. 
Batt must take all the responsibility of the 
conduct of the war on his own shoulders," 
said Beatrice. 

" And what do you say to the challenge. 
Captain Charles Cornland ?" rejoined Ironside. 

" Oh, of course, I shall only be too happy 
to have a game in any shape, if these ladies 
are so kind as to let me play with them ; but 
Fitzwilliam ought to be captain, you know, 



sir. 



" No ; Mr. Ironside is quite right. Charley 
must be captain, and we'll beat the two B.'s 
into smithereens, won't we ?" said Augustus, 
turning to Maggie, who was sitting by his 
side at the table. 
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"The two B.V said Charity; "that's 
Barbara and Beatrice, you know." 

"No; I meant Beatrice and Batt," returned 
Augustus. 

"That makes iliree B.'s : Beatrice, Barbara, 
and Batt/' said Penelope, with the eagerness 
of one who has made a notable discovery. 

" Oh ! Our B.'s henceforward are to be 
Beatrice, Batt, & Co.," cried Faith. 

" I beg you will none of you mix my name 
in the partnership," sneered Barbara. 

" Laugh away, good folks, as much as you 
please! I have full confidence in my general; 
and am ready for the battle any day you like," 
said Beatrice. 

Batt's bright eyes danced and sparkled in 
his head, as he said, with a look at Beatrice 
full of significance, " I am so much obliged to 
you. Miss Beatrice. It is so kind of you. 
Depend upon it, we will beat them !" 

" Of course we wiU," said Beatrice. 

And then it was arranged that they should 
all meet again, at the same hour, on the next 
day but one, when the great match of Batt 
and Beatrice against all Combe Mavis was to 
come ofi*. And then, amid the good-nights, 
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some word was dropped about a walk across 
the park by moonlight. And Charles Corn- 
land declared, that for his part he was afraid 
to cross the park at night all by himself, and 
would feel it such a comfort if the ladies would 
protect him by their escort. 

He would have given anything for a walk 
under the moonHght side by side with MiUi- 
cent. He had hardly spoken a word to her 
since the conclusion of the croquet, mainly, 
and in the first instance, owing to the skill 
with which Barbara had captured him ; and, 
secondly, it must be owned, to the absence of 
any energetic attempt on his part to regain 
his liberty. And then, during the latter part 
of the evening, it had seemed to him that 
Millicent had avoided him. She had con- 

• 

tributed no word to all the laughing talk 
about the proposed game on the next day but 
one. And when they had all risen from their 
places at table, and he had evidently attempted 
to get near her, she had manoeuvred to render 
it impossible. 

The scheme of a walk across the park all 
together, was, however, carried by acclama- 
tion ; and the girls ran into the house to get 
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their hats and shawls before the elders could 
say one word in opposition to the proposal. 
Of course, the seniors thought that they 
would all " catch their deaths of cold." And 
of course, all the girls thought the caution 
about as sensible as if they had been told to 
beware of the moon falling on their heads. 

But when they were all ready to start, the 
presence of Mr. Ironside and his sister, who 
had to walk almost the whole of the way, 
across the park towards the vicarage, shedding 
a light of imattackable propriety on the party 
— and while all the little manoeuvring, which 
usually attends the marshalling of such a 
walking party at starting was taking place, it 
was found that Millicent had not come out 
again. 

''Where's Millicent?" said Pen, "She ran 
in to get her hat. Isn't she gomg with you V 
Pen herself chose to consider herself as belong- 
ing to the faction, which professed a belief 
in colds and rheumatism. 

'' No, MiUicent is not coming. She told 
me to say that she was tired and was gone to 
bed," said Beatrice. 

Ben Batt had very skilfully stationed him- 
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self close to the window opening on the 
verandah through which the girls had passed 
into the house, and through which it was 
to be supposed they would return to the 
lawn. And thtis he was able to secure the 
place by the side of Beatrice as she stepped 
through the window, and keep it through 
the walk. It was of course natural that he 
should want an opportimity of explaining to 
her all the plan of the great battle they were 
to fight together. 

« I shaU bargain for the first innings, you 
see ; and you must be the last. You won't 
mind being last, will you ? " 

" Not the least in the world. I have full 
faith in your generalship, Mr. Batt.'' 

" Have you though, really ? That is so 
good of you ! And then, you see, this is the 
way it must be. Starting first I shall be 
pretty safe to get round and home again right 
away ^without being once touched by one of 
them.'' 

" Do you think you can do that ? Charles 
Comland is a good player ; and of course he 
wiU take the second innings, and be after you." 

" I can do it. I shall get away from him." 
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I shall run round and be a rover almost as 
soon as you take your innings. Then let me 
alone to keep a clear field for you, and to 
scatter them like sheep on a hill side." 

" Upon my word, Mr. Batt, you are quite 
poetical on the occasion." 

" And then, you see, I shaQ have nothing 
to do but to think of you, and bring you 
home in triumph." 

" But I don't know that I quite like the 
idea of being brought home in triumph by a 
rover. It sounds very like a tale of adven- 
ture on the coast of Barbary." 

" But then, you know, after that the rover 
would never be a rover again," said he with a 
glance into her eyes. 

"Evidently croquet is your strong point, 
Mr. Batt. You talk sense as long as you 
stick to that." 

"And nonsense, if I talk of anything 
else ! oh. Miss Beatrice, I hope you will learn 
to think better of me than that 1" 

" Talk as good sense then on other subjects, 
and no doubt I shaU." 

" And you won't for the world let out a 
word of our plan to any of the others ?" 
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" Do you take me for a traitor, Mr. Batt V^ 

" No, indeed, that is the very last thing I 
should suspect you of. Miss Beatrice !" said 
Ben with intense energy. 

And of course all this conversation had 
been of the most strictly confidential character; 
and Ben and Beatrice separated with that 
strongest of all promoters of intimacy, a secret 
between them. 

Fitzwilliam and Magdalen meantime had 
with very Uttle difficulty taken their places 
in the line of march arm in arm. For such 
matters are easily managed when both parties 
to them are bent on the same thing. 

Meantime Charles had been sadly disap- 
pointed at hearing that Millicent was not to 
be of the walking party; and hardly knew 
whether to be comforted under his disappoint- 
ment or the reverse by the success of the 
skilful manoeuvring which made it inevitable 
that he should offer his arm to Barbara. 

There was a sort of half-impertinent, half- 
provocative, half-flattering style about her 
manner towards him, which he had no such 
experience as to enable him to understand, 
but which on the whole was, though puzzling, 
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decidedly attractive. And thea Barbara was 
unquestionably very pretty, despite her colour- 
less, washed-out look. And then it came to 
pass during the walk that she needed all sorts 
of assistance and protection and small services 
by the way. And she was so bad a walker 
that she and Charles, do all they would, could 
not keep up with the others, but fell to the 
rear. And then she was afraid that she must 
tire him to death by hanging on his arm, that 
she wished she had not come. And then she 
enjoyed the walk so much, if assured that such 
were not the case. And then her shawl fell 
off, and had to be replaced on her pretty 
shoulders, and drawn shiveringly and tightly 
around her slei^der waist. And then to com- 
plete a whole chapter of misfortunes, her shoe 
adhered to some clay, and had to be refitted 
to the exquisite little foot it had deserted, by 
Charles in chivalrous style kneeling on one 
knee. And the upshot of that moonlight 
walk was that when Charles Comland parted 
from his companion he felt as if he hardly 
knew whether he stood on his head or on his 
heels. 



CHAPTER XVL 



AT COPPLEFORD. 




|HEN the large party who had walked 
across the park together separated, 
Augustus Fitzwilliam and Miss 
Agnes AUeyne had the longest 
^alk before them. The dainty little lady 
was a good walker, however, and was not in 
the least afraid of the distance. But the 
events of the afternoon and evening had not 
left her quite easy in her mind. The flirta- 
tion between her brother s pupil and Magdalen 
Stilwinche had never before, at least as far as 
her observation went, been so marked and 
xiecided. He had positively never left her 
side. And Miss Agnes could not help being 
tormented with misgivings on the subject. 
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She feared that there was trouble ahead ; 
trouble and annoyance for her brother, and 
she almost began to fear, perhaps, more serious . 
trouble for the young lady. Nor were her 
meditations on the subject as they walked 
home either disturbed by any talk on the 
part of her companion, or lessened by the 
observation of his unusual silence. Augustus 
was absent and pensive all the way home, 
and Miss Agnes could not doubt that he was 
thinking of Magdalen Stilwinche. 

A remark or two upon the same subject 
passed between the Vicar of Combe Mavis 
and his sister as they took their shorter way 
to the vicarage. But the subject soon passed 
from the Vicar s mind. Miss Awdry, how- 
ever, did not so soon dismiss it. To her the 
matter seemed sufficiently grave to justify its 
occupying her thoughts for some time after 
she had laid her head upon her pillow. Mean- 
while, however, the conversation between the 
Vicar and his sister, turned mainly on the 
new comers into the parish. 

*'I like those boys, all of them! That 
Charles Cornland is really a very fine lad, and 
a well-mannered one too. But I am not sure 
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whether I don't like that young Australian 
the best of the lot," said Mr. Ironsida 

" He looks clever, but Charles Comland is 
incomparably the handsomer lad," returned 
MissAwdry. 

" Well, yes, perhaps he is. But my Mend 
Ben is a good-looking fellow in his way too. 
And I am sure he is clever, — ^very clever, if I 
am not mistaken. I was pleased too, at the 
way in which he took my rebuke when he 
talked of betting on the game," said the vicar. 

" Yes ; he behaved welL But think of the 
young scapegrace ! Betting ten pounds ! He 
talked of ten pounds as if it were ten pence. 
Can you suppose that he could be at all justi- 
fied in speaking in such a manner ?" said Miss 
Awdry. 

'* It was very bad taste, of course ; but then 
he is but a boy you know, and an Australian 
boy. I daresay there would be nothing amiss 
in such a proposition in the best society where 
he has come from," returned Mr. Ironside. 

" But do you imagine that he is justified in 
making bets of ten pounds on a game of cro- 
quet, as a matter of common honesty ? Do you 
suppose he has the means to do it ?" asked 
Miss Awdry. 
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" Well, I should think it not at all unlikely 
that he might have, you know ; at least we 
have all heard how people make money out 
there. It is not likely that the boy could 
have been sent home under such circumstances 
if his father had not made money/' 

"He ought to be a young millionaire to 
throw about his money in that way," rejoined 
the scandalized Miss Awdry. 

" I daresay he has plenty of it. It is quite 
. as likely as not that his father may have been 
a fortunate gold-digger which is an experience 
just a shade worse for a man than that of an 
i^rifortunate gold-digger. And you know how 
such people are apt to practise the ' light come, 
light go,' " returned Mr. Ironside. 

" That's true, poor boy 1 But if that, or 
anythingof that sort is the case." .... And 
Miss Awdry interrupted herself in her speech 
after the manner of people, who, from some 
feeling, prefer to continue the subject on which 
they have entered in their own inward thoughts. 

"What is your mind at work on, eh, 
Awdry? What if something of the sort I 
have spoken of be the case T said the Vicar. 

" Well, I was thinking of our friends at the 
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halL 'Ej^xt Tnarmgeable and xminanied girls ! 
Bad as a gold-digger's trade ma j be, a gold- 
digger s soa may not be an unimportant visitor 
in sndi a drde *' said Miss Awdry. 

" Likeij enough. But any such develop- 
ments of the possibilities or probabilities of 
the case will be for us to look on at, not to 
meddle with,'' said her brother. 

" Oh, of course ; but it appeared to me that 
the young gentleman was abundantly ready to 
throw the handkerchief with the smallest pos- 
sible loss of time, and that he exercised very 
considerable discrimination in the throwing 
it," rejoined his sister. 

"Beatrice is a very good girl, and would 
make a very good wife/' said the vicar, and 
there the conversation dropped. 

At Coppleford, the Comland family, in- 
creased by their newly-arrived guest to a party 
of five, sat down to supper as soon as they 
reached home. For the slight refection placed 
before them at the Stilwinche tea-table by no 
means superseded the necessity of the solid 
supper, which always succeeded the early din- 
ner in the agriculturalist's family. 

*' It seemed to me that you didn't find the 
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old country-folks such an unpleasant lot after 
aU, Ben !" said Mr. Comland. '* You don't 
mind being called Ben, my boy, eh ?" added 
Mr. Comland. 

** Mind it ! I like best to be called Ben, I 
have always been Ben all my life ; and as for 
the old country folk, I never saw such a plea- 
sant lot of people. That minister is a regular 
brick,— I Uke him," said Ben. 

" It seemed to me there were some of the 
party you liked a precious deal better. You 
came it pretty strong, Master Ben, I should 
say, for the first time of meeting," said Charles. 

** Well, it is a good'un for you to talk in that 
way, Charley,'' retorted Ben, with that rapidly- 
grown intimacy, which springs up so readily 
between young men of their ages. " Charles 
made an out-and-out conquest, ma'am," added 
he, turning to Miss Miranda. " Isn't it true, 
sir ? And took deuced good care to keep her 
all to himself, too. And picked out the most 
highflying one of the covey, too. A regular 
stunner, wiasn't she, Peter ?" 

*' She's not the prettiest of them if you 
mean Miss Barbara," said Peter. 

" No more she is, Peter, my boy ; — I know 
VOL. I. \^ 
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which is the prettiest girl of all the lot. Not 
but what that Barbara is as charming a girl as 
any fellow need wish to spend an horn* with/' 
added Charlie, with a certain spice of cox- 
combry. 

" And did you spend an hour with Miss 
Barbara ?" asked Miss Miranda, very demurely. 

" An hour ! He was in her pocket, — stuck 
to her like wax the whole afternoon," said Ben. 

" And why did you pay so much attention to 
Miss Barbara, when you thought that another 
of the young ladies was more attractive ?" 
asked Miss Miranda in her direct quiet way. 

" Why, aimt ? Well, really I don't know, 
because variety is charming, I suppose," re- 
plied Charles. 

" I can tell you why, aunt," put in Peter ; 
^' because it was Miss Barbara, who stuck to 
him. Charley could not help himself without 
being rude. She made him sit by her, and 
made him walk with her." 

" Trust you for keeping a bright look out, 
Master Peter; youVe about hit the nail on 
the head this time," said Ben. 

" Charley knows very well which is the 
queen among them all," said Peter. 
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" I don't think it's fair, though, to a girl," 
said Charles, colouring a little, and evidently 
flattered by what had been said ; " I don't 
think it is fair to a girl to talk of her in that 
sort of way. She only spoke to me first to 
do the civil to a stranger ; and then — ^we — 
got on very well together ; and I do think 
she is a very charming girl." 

" And pray which of the young ladies was 
it that Mr. Ben made a conquest of?" inquired 
Miss Miranda. 

" Miss Beatrice. That one that came here 
to call with the old aunt," said Charles ; 
" that was what you may call something like 
a conquest indeed ! Why, he offered to take 
her, and her only, against all the world." 

" At croquet," said Ben, with perfect com- 
posure. " But I'll tell you what," he added 
very decisively, " Miss Beatrice is the cheese, 
you may take my word for it. She is the 
flower of the flock ; I don't say, perhaps, that 
she is any prettier, or, maybe, so pretty as 
Millicent or Barbara, though she is pretty 
enough and to spare for any fellow to fall in 
love vdth her. But .... I like that girl 1 
She is one of the right sort." 
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"^ K b pccttT cleu% any way, 
fffenTCDQQ^ fcr too to fiJl ii 
Ibsrer BeB.*^ said Clmies, "and 
Biocii ^ if Toa bad been 



•^ Xo I baTen't — not yet ; I wouldn't say 
dttt I i&^bm''t. tboogb. Sbe looks to me 
iSDta3inzs>cHi Eke tbe si[>rt tbat it woold suit me 
to take far better t(st worse," said Ben, half 
joAdii^ly aCid balf seriously, and with a kind 
e^' bosines^Iike deciaon in his manner that 
cvYLtniESted curioiEly with the younger and 
DKMT^^ K>yisb bearing of the Enghsh-bom lads. 

** I think* my young friend," said Miss 
Mim>oU. aichin^r her erebrows, and with a 
dort of aburm in her manner at the veiy rapidly 
decisive mode of looking at matters adopted 
by the young Australian, "that you would 
be wiser to avoid any serious thoughts upon 
$\Kh nwtt«rs till you are more within reach 
of hearing what your fiither would think upon 
the subject. I should suppose, from all I 
have ever heanL that the young lady we 
\>vie speaking of, has not a shilling of her 
own in the world. And what would your 
Either sav to that ?" 
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" Oh, not much, I fancy. Lord bless you 1 
he married a girl himself without a halfpenny 
in the world 1 I don't think so much about 
that ! There's plenty of money in the world 
for those who want it, and have brains and 
hands good enough to take it — plenty ! But 
good wives are far scarcer articles. And 
those are father's opinions as well as mine," 
said Ben, with outspoken decisiveness. 

"But at all events it's not very likely 
that you could tell of a girl that she was 
likely to make a good wife from two or 
three hours acquaintance with her," said Miss 
Miranda. 

" Thank you, ma'am ! My weather eye is 
open, and 111 keep it so, you may depend 
upon it," said Ben. 

" But talking of making up to a girl, did 
you see how that young Fitzwilliam was 
carrying on with that dark-eyed girl — Mag- 
gie they call her, I think. That is a case ! 
Why, they were together the whole after- 
noon," said Charles. 

" Yes, I saw it. He's smitten, safe enough," 
said Ben. 

" I am sure she likes him too," said Peter. 
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" Well, I should say she had no objection 
to him, certainly,'' returned Ben. 

" Come, boys, it's time to be off to bed I 
There'll be other things than young ladies to 
think and talk about at five o'clock to-morrow 
morning," said Mr. Comland. 

And the good-nights were said, and the 
boys went to their rooms, leaving Mr. and 
Miss Comland alone together in the parlour, 
in which they had supped. 

" They none of them said a word, — did you 
observe? — either Peter himself, or either of 
the others, about his making up to any of 
the young ladies, or their making up to him," 
said Mr. Comland, with a rather odd look 
into his sister's face. 

Miss Miranda remained silent and absorbed 
for a minute or two. 

" Not a word," she replied at last, " not a 
word ! But he had plenty to say about the 
impression his brother had made. Why, hi& 
life is only a S9rt of reflected life." 

" True ; but how far might it have been 
otherwise if " 

" If what ? — If the nature of the boys had 
been different from what it is. That is all 
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that can be said," interposed his sister. *' No, 
being what they are, it would never have 
been otherwise. And what has been done was 
wisely done.'' 

" And you — ^you are troubled with no mis- 
givings ? No remorse — no wish that it had 
been otherwise ?" pursued her brother. 

" Not 1 1 What I thought it well to do 
then, I now think was well done," replied 
Miss Miranda, with a cold, hard look about 
her large grey eyes and thin lips, which was 
tie veiy impersonation of relentless deter- 
mination. 

" I wish I could say the same. But —I can't. 
Sometimes, I can't ! Sometimes I wish that the 
step taken could be untaken again. Now they 
have pretty well come to man's estate, it seems 
to come home to me more than ever it did be- 
fore, that a wrong has been done," said the 
farmer, with a sigh. " More than once of late," 
he added after a pause, " I have dreamed that 
poor Jemima was looking at me with sad, re- 
proachful eyes, and it seemed to me that I 
knew well enough what she meant." 

"Pshaw, Charles! don't talk such non- 
sense ! One thing is clear, that, even if you 
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had made up your mind to wish it, you could 
not reverse what has been done. I, for my 
part, have no doubt that it was wisely done. 
Look at the two boys !" 

" Yes, and that's the very thing that, time 
and again when I think of it, wrings my 
heart," said the farmer. 

" Depend upon it you are wrong, Charles ; 
Peter is as happy as the day is long. H 
Charley were to die to-morrow I believe he 
would pine away. He could not live without 
his brother; he would be lost without an 
elder brother," said Miss Miranda, rising to 
leave the room as she spoke. 

*' He is a good boy, poor Peter," said his 
father. 

" Yes, as far as anybody can be called good, 
who has neither sensp nor energy of mind to 
be otherwise," said Miranda. 

" Peter is no fooL I don't know whether 
he has not quite as good a head as his bro- 
ther," said Mr. Comland. 

" Pshaw, Charles I how can you talk such 
stuff? It is perfect nonsense. The boy is 
well enough in his way, and in his place. 
Good night." 
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And so saying. Miss Miranda left the room ; 
and the farmer, after a few minutes of appa- 
rently sad thoughtfiilness, followed her ex- 
ample with a heavier step. 




CHAPTER XVn. 
MISS awdry's diplomacy. 

HE interior of tlie vicarage of Combe 
Mavis, and tlie home life of the 
Rev. Roger Ironside, and of Miss 
Awdiy Ironside, his sister, formed one 
of those domestic pictures which, to the minds 
of a great many people, speak more strongly 
in favour of the system and working of the 
Church of England than all the theological 
ai'guments in the world. Many persons, to 
whom it might seem doubtful in what degree 
the mmistrations of the vicar were rendered 
more valuable by the fiict of his having been 
ordained by a bishop, in the right line of 
apostolic succession, and many even who might 
incline to the opinion that an established 
liturgy is a less eflFective means and mode of 
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worship than extemporaneous prayer, would 
find it impossible to doubt that the assured 
presence among such a population as that of 
Combe Mavis, of such a family as that of 
the vicar, was an unmixed blessing and 
advantage. 

The interior of the vicarage at Combe 
Mavis was a very different interior from that 
of the vicarage at Whitton Parva, yet no one 
could say that the Rev. Alban Alleyne was 
other than an eminently fit and proper person 
to be a priest in holy orders. Judged by a 
very common standard he was a more proper 
person for such a position than Mr. Ironside ; 
for he was indubitably not only by far the 
more learned man, but the man of more book- 
ish and more strictly ecclesiastical tastes. 
Both vicars were thoroughly good men, and 
anxious to do their duty in that state of life 
to which it had pleased God to call them» 
And of both the ladies who presided over the 
two households the same might be said, for never 
was a human being more anxious to do her 
part in life to the utmost of her power than 
that good-as-gold little faiiy, Miss Agnes 
Alleyne. But as to the practical management 
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of a country parish it might have been said 
of Mr. AUeyne, as an Irish provincial actor is 
related to have replied, with some deviation 
from Shakespeare's words, to Hamlet, when 
asked by the prince if he could play upon the 
flute, that he " had not the knack of it." 
Mr. Alleyne had not the knack of making 
himself the guide, philosopher, and fiiend of 
every rustic man, woman, and child in Ins 
parish ; and Roger Ironside had that knack in 
its utmost perfection. 

If all the round men could be put into the 
round holes, and the square men into the 
square holes, Mr. AUeyne would have been a 
dean. 

Rarely could any Asmodeus have overheard 
for an hour what was passing between Mr. 
Ironside and his sister in the study or the 
drawing room of the vicarage, or between 
Miss Awdry and the cook in the kitchen, 
without hearing something pertaining to some 
scheme for the bodily or mental welfare of some 
inhabitant of the parish 1 

It was the morning after the grand croquet 
party at the hall, and the vicar and his sister 
had just finished their early breakfast 
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"WHat have you on hand this morning, 
Eoger ?" asked Miss Awdry. 

" Well, I want to go and look after httle 
Jem Maddox. I am very much afraid the 
little fellow is sickening for the smaQ-pox ; 
just as I flattered myself the disease was at an 
end. As yet we may he thankful for having 
escaped very fortunately. It has been very 
bad at Petherham, and poor John Maddox's 
duty has been a service of danger." 

" Pen Stilwinche was very urgent that he 
should not go to Petherham as long as the 
small-pox was there !" said Miss Awdry with 
a smile. 

" Yes I poor Pen's autocratic short cuts to 
the land where the roast beef and the plum 
pudding grow in the hedges ! It did not 
occur to her to enquire where poor Maddox 
was to find bread, and his horse beans, the 
while." 

" And you think poor little Jem has got it V 

'' WeU, I did not like the look of the child 
last night. But it may be a false alarm. I 
must go and see." 

" 111 tell you what III do then, if you don't 
want me for anything particular. 111 just walk 
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over to Wliitton and call upon Agnes Alleyne, 
I want to have a little talk with her." 

"What about? Could you not have as 
much talk as you wanted with her yesterday 
evening at the hall ?" 

"Yes, but I want to talk to her about 
what I saw at the halL You would have seen 
it too, only that men never do see that sort 
of thing." 

" What sort of thing ? I saw several sorts 
of things there." 

" Did you see that Mr. Alleyne's pupil was 
making violent love to Maggie Stilwinche, and 
that Maggie was very well disposed to meet 
him half way ? " 

" I did not pay any special attention to 
them, but what then ? The lads and lasses 
will make love to each other. Why shouldn't 
young Fitzwilliam make love to Maggie Stil- 
winche." 

" Because such love-making is not likely to 
lead to any good, and is likely to lead to a great 
deal of trouble and unhappiness. I say no 
word against the young man. He seems to 
me to be a very good sort of a noodle, and I 
have no doubt that he means nothing amiss. 
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But you take my word for it, he is seriously 
making love to the girl ; and the next thing 
ynH be that we shall have her breaking her 
.silly little heart for him ; and no good can 
come of it !" 

" Why shouldn't good come of it ? I dare 
say he would make little Maggie a very good 
husband, and I am sure she would make him 
a, very nice little wife. I should say they were 
very well paired." 

" Very likely, if that were all ; but that's 
not all. I have heard enough to be very sure 
that the young man's mother would never 
consent to any such match. She is immensely 
rich it seems, and immensely ambitious for 
her son, and has all the money in her own 
power. I know that Alleyne has felt anxious 
about the boy's being so much at the hall." 

" Well, surely Alleyne may be left alone to 
manage his own affairs in the matter. I can't 
quite see that we are called upon to meddle 
or make in the affair. Besides Miss Agnes 
was there as well as you, and had as much 
opportunity of seeing as you had." 

" Yes, but eyes are needed as well as the 
■opportunity for using them. Surely, Roger, 
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you know what Miss Agnes is, dear little souL 
She would see nothing. In the first place she 
is too near-sighted by a great deal to see across 
that lawn all that I saw with half an eye. 
And then, bless you, you might as well expect 
a baby to take notice of anything of the kind. 
I tell you Roger, there is mischief and trouble 
brewing there, — ^trouble for the Alleynes as 
well as for the yoimg folks ; and I do think 
that it is no more than Christian charity to give 
them a word of warning." 

"But what can Alleyne do, when he is 
warned? You cannot say to a yoimg man 
in the position of Fitzwilliam, that he shall 
not visit at the house of a neighbour for 
no assignable reason, save that there are a lot 
of pretty girls there. He must take his 
chance of heart-smarts, as other young men do 
and must ! " 

" But I am thinking more of the girl, and 
partly too of the Alleynes. If you will trust 
me, Roger, for having some little insight into 
a girl's nature, I tell you that Maggie StU- 
winche is just the sort of girl to break her 
silly loving little heart, as it is called, and die 
for love. I am in earnest ! Perhaps you may 
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think that dying for love is a very grand thing, 
and that it needs a higher strung and more 
intellectual nature than poor dear little 
Maggie's to acxjomplish the feat; if so you 
never were more mistaken in your life ! A 
girl with more mind would be less likely to do 
it. I tell you Maggie is just the girl to fall 
violently in love, and to pine and die, like 
enough, if disappointed in it." 

"How can you help it ? What I said of 
boys, is true also of girls. They must fend 
their own hearts, and bear heart-wounds, if 
they fall in with them, as best they may." 

" Nay, Roger, that is not quite fair. I have 
never intimated a suspicion, or felt one, that 
Maggie would have spent a thought on this 
young man if he had not very palpably sought 
her. Maggie is a thoroughly good and modest 
girl, if not a veiy bright one. But he was 
wooing her, I tell you, in the most unmistak- 
able manner. And it is not fair to the girl, who 
has no means whatever of surmising that there 
is any reason why she should not become Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, to expose her to such wooing. 
And then again, as I have said before, there 
VOL. I. 17 
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will be a pack of troubles for the Alleynes with 
the young man's mother." 

" But once again, what would you have 
Alleyne do T 

" I'll tell you what he ought to do, and do 
at once, without any delay ; — but what neither 
he nor Agnes will think of doing unless I go 
and put it into their heads to do it. He ought 
at once to write to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and tell 
her that he has observed certain indications of 
a tendency on her son's part to form an at- 
tachment, which he thinks it would be incon- 
sistent with his duty not to make her aware 
of. That would put the Alleynes right in any 
case. And if, as from all I have heard seems 
to be probable, the lad's mother should think 
proper to remove him for a time, we may hope 
that no serious harm would yet have been done, 
as far as poor little Maggie's heart is concerned.'' 

" Well, I suppose ladies understand these 
matters best. Go over to Whitton, and talk 
to Miss Agnes, if you think you can do any 
good. And I'll go and look after little Jem 
Maddox. I am more competent to deal with 
his case than I should be to manage that of 
your client's." 
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So the Vicar put on his hat, and then just 
looked into his purse, and put a small flask of 
aromatic vinegar into his waistcoat pocket, 
before he left the house, and took his way to 
the vUIage. And Miss Awdry started on her 
walk to Whitton a few minutes afterwards. 

She found Miss Agnes alone in the little 
morning room of her brother's parsonage, 
working at some calculations (of a very ab- 
struse nature, to judge by the quantity of the 
scribbling), which in fact, however, related to 
nothing more profound than the week s house- 
keeping. 

"I am afraid I have come at an unlucky 
minute, my dear; you are busy with your 
accounts," said Miss Awdry. 

'^ Oh, they are all wrong. They are full of 
blunders. Don't look at them, please Miss 
Awdry," said the little lady, turning over the 
sheet of paper on its face ; for the two ladies 
were on such terms as made it quite likely that 
Miss Awdry would set to work to go through 
her friend's accounts for her. " Oh dear ! and 
that's worse still," she continued, blushing and 
laughing as the other side of the sheet of paper 
thus turned up, was seen to be occupied by part 

\7— ^ 
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at X Toa^^kssuxL £bciiL tEie " Gvemsalemme,'' of 
TjflBi:. '*^ I^aj tiai;; lock at it, it is very bad." 

^ I au:!^ :s&5 cc c> zz«k bod at all, but I won't 
juci a:: h zow^ Foe I came OTer to speak to 
^:ci TCcn dk onk^ar dba£ bas been npon my 
icsLT^ evw 3cii:e inesceida j evoung," said Miss 
Awiiirv^ ^:£a:^ sora^ii^ to bar point. 

^'^ VTbk^ r wfca^ is h r cried Miss Alleyne, 
Icciirc ^ *:ixi:c25ly, jior she knew by the tone 
ct i«^ £:i«ivrs Tvi« tbat the matter in question 
Y;ii> Kmisl ;sifnx3S and unpleasant. 

"^My dc»r. Mn ADeyne's popil, young 
F^ jw:I?^arrT , i> making love to Maggie Stil- 

"^ t^ ^iecsff. loii dear T cried the Kttle lady, 
Vx^kin^C ^^ icito Mlss Awdrv s face with a ^fiance 
oi" UT£i:::e dismay, and blushing deeply as she 
:^vke : "^ I w;is so afraid that he would do it 
with some of them. .... There are so many 
YOU know. But. my dear Miss Awdry, what 
nv^t^ you think that — that he has really be- 
grm to nv:\ke love to Miss Magdalen?" 

** AVhat makes me think so ? why my eyes, 
my de^u^, to be sure. Oh, there's no mistake 
about it. You may take my word for it, 
Axigustus FitzwiUiam is making, — ^has made. 
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and will make, if lie has the chance — violent 
love to Maggie Stilwinche. Now, you know, 
my dear, that won't do." 

" No indeed ! And my brother has been so 
anxious that nothing of the sort should occur." 

*' Well, it has occurred. And now the 
question is, what is the best thing to be 
done r 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! I knew it was very 
dangerous," said the poor little lady, wringing 
her hands in distress. 

"Who and what is Mrs. Fitzwilliam, my 
dear ?" asked Miss Awdry abruptly, after a 
short pause. 

" I am sure I don't know. Alban, I believe, 
knows very little about her. The thing was 
brought about by the intervention of a college 
friend of Alban's. I know she is immenBely 
rich ; and that she would never hear of such a 
marriage for her son as that. He is an only 
son ; and no doubt she looks to some great 
marriage for him. Fitzwilliam is a very good 
name, you know. 

" Yes. But it is just one of those names 
that tells one nothing. So is Howard a good 
name, but you may find Howards enough in 
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the " Newgate Calendar." Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
may be a woman of family, or she may not." 

"Yes, that is true; but it makes no dif- 
ference. If she is not, with her great wealth, 
she is likely to be all the more anxious to 
marry her son to some lady of rank. I know 
that it would never do. And then '^ 

Little Miss Agnes broke off short, and 
shook her head slowly with a troubled and 
perplexed countenance. 

"What were you going to say, dear?" 
enquired Miss Awdry. 

" I am afraid there will be trouble. I am 
afraid that there may be disagreeables between 
Alban and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. I don't think 
she is a sort of person that .... I mean the 
sort of lady that it would be pleasant for 
Alban to have any discussion with. I think 
.... I mean .... that is, I have a sort 
of feeling that she is a woman who would be 
Ukely to be very violent if her will were 
thwarted, and very imperious in enforcing it." 

'* You have never seen her, I think ?" 

" No, oh dear, no. But judging from what 
Alban learned .... and in part, too, from 
what has dropped from her son," said Miss 
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Agnes, picking the feather off the pen she 
had been writing with in a nervous manner. 

•'* Does not the young man speak of her 
with affection ?" asked Miss Awdry, reflec- 
tively. 

" Oh, yes, always. But he is evidently 
afraid of her. I think she must be a violent 



woman." 



'* Well, my dear, my object in coming here 
to-day was to put you and your brother on 
your guard. Trust me, the case is as I have 
told you ; and if we would prevent disagree- 
xtbles of all sorts, there is no time to be lost !" 
said Miss Awdry, speaking very decidedly. 

" But what do you think we ought to do ? 
What would you advise yourself, dear Miss 
Awdry ?" 

" It appears clear enough to me that there 
is but one thing to be done. If I were in 
Mr. Alleyne's place, I should write to Mrs. 
FitzwiUiam at once.'' 

" Yes, I suppose that is what would be 
best. I am sure Alban will be much obliged 
to you." 

" The young people, I am afraid, would by 
no means feel much obliged to me. But it is 
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quite as mucli in their interest as in any 
other, that the step ought to be taken." 

"I am afraid it might seem to Alban 
almost .... almost as if it was imfair, or 
at least imkind to Augustus .... writing to 
tell of him, as the children say, in that way. 
I am sure Alban will wish to do everything 
quite above board." 

" Of course. I am quite sure he would 
do nothing in any other way. Of course he 
will tell Mr. Fitzwilliam what he is about to 
do. I should not ask him whether there were 
anything between him and the yoimg lady, 
which would make it desirable to mention 
the subject to his mother. I should say 
kindly, and without any sort of mixture of 
blame, that I had noticed a degree of atten- 
tion on his part towards the young lady in 
question, which made it my duty to let his 
mother have the advantage of my opportu- 
nities of observation." 

" It is very kind of you to have taken so 
much trouble, dear Miss Awdry. I am sure 
Alban wiU feel truly obliged to you, and I 
have no doubt that he will do as you suggest. 
He and Augustus wiU be coming in from the 
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study presently. Won't you stay and take 
some luncheon with us." 

But this invitation Miss Awdry felt that 
she would rather decline for more than one 
reason. So she said her adieux to the still 
troubled and nervous little sylph-like spinster, 
and walked back to Combe Mavis with the 
conviction of having spent her morning to 
good purpose. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHAT WILL MAMMA SAY? 

R. ALLEYNE fuUy agreed with 
Miss Awdry Ironside in her opinion 
that Mrs. Fitzwilliam should be 
written to, and felt very much 
obliged to her for the kindly feeling that had 
prompted her to suggest it. But he did not 
at all like the task. And he was not a little 
dismayed at the account which was given him 
of the very decided attentions his pupil had 
been paying to Miss Magdalen Stilwinche. 
He was, moreover, fully determined to take 
no step in the, matter without informing his 
pupil of what he was doing. Yet it was 
extremely disagreeable to him to have to 
speak with the young man upon the subject. 
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Nevertheless Mr. Alleyne kad not to learn 
then for the first time that many a disagi'ee- 
able thing has to be done by those who do 
not choose to shirk their duties ; nor was he 
by any means the man to let any shrinking 
from the disagreeable on his part interfere 
with the performance of what he conceived 
duty to demand from him. 

" Tell him !" he said to his sister that after- 
noon, when Augustus had gone over to 
Coppleford to call on the Comlands ; " of 
course I must tell him. 1 shall tell him I am 
going to write, and shall show him the letter 
when I have written." 

" I don*t think he will attempt to deny the 
accusation," said Miss Agnes. 

** No, oh no. Poor fellow, to do him jus- 
tice, he is as open as the day. He will tell 
the truth readily enough," said the vicar. 

** Yes ; but that was not exactly what I 
meant. Nobody can tell the truth till they 
know it. He might deny that he felt any 
special attachment to either of the young 
ladies, while, in fact, he was very much in 
love, and yet fully mean to speak the truth. 
But what I mean is that I fancy the thing 
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has already gone so far that he will have 
acknowledged it to himself, and therefore will 
acknowledge it to you. " 

" Gone so far ! Dear me, I am very sorry! 
But how could I possibly help it? Miss 
Magdalen, you say. I hardly know which of 
them that is. But there .... it makes no 
difference. One is as bad as another. Oh 
dear, oh dear !" 

" You think then that there could be no 
chance that Mrs. Fitzwilliam should be brought 
to approve such a match ;" said Miss Agnes, 
glancing timidly at her brother's face. 

" I fear not — I fear not. I fear there is no 
chance of it. Who or what her husband was, 
I don't know at all. He may have been a 
man of good family. But the fact is, between 
ourselves, Agnes, that Mrs. Fitzwilliam is an 
exceedingly vulgar woman, and I cannot but 
fear a low-minded and a violent woman. I 
have no doubt at all that she has set her 
heart on seeing her son marry into some 
family of distinction. In fact, I may say I 
know that that is her dream, and I am afraid 
that what I have to tell her will be a terrible 
blow to her." 
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"I suppose that Augustus will have to 
yield to his mother on the subject. I only 
Jiope that the young lady may not have 
-thought as yet seriously of the matter/' said 
3Ii88 Agnes. 

" But I am not so sure that the young man 
'will yield so readily. It is very disagreeable. 
. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I wish that Whitton 
ihad been twenty miles further away from 
< Combe Mavis !" said the vicar with a rueful 
: smile. 

That day after dinner at the Vicarage, as 
-soon as Miss Agnes had left the dining room, 
Mr. Alleyne addressed himself to the un- 
pleasant duty before him. Augustus had 
already prepared the way for what the vicar 
had to say by talking in the highest spirits of 
the match at croquet that had been arranged 
for the morrow between Miss Beatrice and 
the young stranger from Australia on the one 
. side, against Miss Barbara, Miss Millicent, 
Miss Magdalen, the two young Cornlands, and 
himself on the other. 

The vicar and his sister exchanged glances ; 
and the latter got up to leave the gentlemen 
: to their glass of wine. 
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" You are going again then to the Hall at 
Combe Mavis to-morrow ?" began the Vicar. 

" Yes, sir 1 They are such a jolly set of 
girls. I expect that young Batt will find 
that he has overmatched himself/^ 

" But, my dear Fitzwilliam, I — I want to 
speak to you seriously about these frequent 
visits to the HaJL The Stilwinches are a 
most respectable family — very much so — ^an 
old county family; and the girls are very 
good amiable girls. But .... humph .... 
have you put it to yourself whether your 
mother would approve of your being as inti- 
mate there as you have become ?" 

" Why should she disapprove it, sir ?" said 
Augustus, colouring up to the roots of his hair 
as he spoke. 

" Certainly I don't mean to say that she 
could feel any objection to our neighbours as 
acquaintances for you. They are, as I have 
said, perfectly respectable people. But may 
there not be a danger .... where there are so 
many agreeable and pretty girls, may there 
not be a danger of something that your 
mother certainly -would not approve ?" 

" But, surely, sir, since you admit that 
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they are quite respectable people, my mother 
ought not to make any objection," urged 
Augustus blushing yet more deeply. 

" My dear boy, it is not imreasonable that 
pai'ents should be very anxious about so im- 
portant a matter as the marriages of their 
children ; should wish, as far as is possible, to- 
influence them in their choice. Such intimacy 
as you are falling into at the Hall is likely 
enough, in the case of such a family as that of 
our good neighbour, to lead to .... to ... . 
to feelings which must naturally result either 
in marriage or in much sorrow and suffering. 
And remember, my dear boy, that in such a 
matter, you have not only to consider your- 
self. You have to think of others on whom 
your conduct may bring pain and sorrow." 

" But why should my going to Combe 
Mavis bring pain and sorrow upon any of 
them?" asked the young man rather indig- 
nantly. 

*' Because, Augustus, it may lead them, or 
some one or another among them to form 
hopes and expectations, which you would find 
yourself obliged to disappoint," said the 
vicar, gravely. 
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"But why — if any body did expect any- 
thing, should I disappoint them at all V^ urged 
the lover. 

" Because plainly your mother would never 
consent to your marrying one of the Miss 
Stilwinches/* said the vicar driven to bay. 

" Why should she not consent, since they 
are, as you say, perfectly respectable people ?" 
urged Augustus, looking very ill at his ease. 

" Because Mr. Stilwinche is far from a rich 
man. His property, though the estate has 
been in the family for many generations, is 
small, — and he has eight daughters." 

" But we have plenty of money — at least I 
beUeve so ! — quite enough for me not to think 
about looking for money with a wife," said 
Augustus, to whom it occurred, strangely 
enough at that moment, that he knew nothing 
about his mother s means, beyond the fact 
that as long as he could remember there had 
always seemed to be abundance of money for 
every purpose for which it could be required. 

" But it is often the case that parents who 
are wealthy, do not wish their children to 
marry wives or husbands who are less well off. 
Besides Mr. Stilwinche, though a man of old 
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family, is only a plain country gentleman, and 
I am disposed to think that Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
would wish her son to form an aUiance with a 
lady in a higher social position." 

" Why ?" said the young man after a pause 
of some duration, "we have never lived, 
mother and I, among people of high rank. I 
don't know," he added, more as if he was 
thinking aloud than addressing his companion, 
" whether they did when my father was alive." 

" You have no recollection of your father ?" 
asked the vicar. 

" Oh ! none at all ! I believe I was quite 
a baby when he died.'* 

*^ And do you know none of your fathers 
friends ?" 

" None that I am aware of I have hardly 
ever heard anything of my father. I don't 
even know where he lived, or what his posi- 
tion in life was. Mother never speaks of him. 
Do you know, sir, it hardly ever came into 
my head before to think anything about all 
this. Why do you think my mother wants 
me to marry a woman of high rank, sir ?" 

" My dear boy, it is not for me to presume 
to speak your mother's wishes on any such 

VOL. I. \^ 
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point. But I have very strongly the opinion 
that she would not approve of any such inti- 
macy with the ladies at Combe Mavis as 
might lead to the possibility of your becoming 
engaged to one of them. And feeling this, as 
I do, I cannot but think that it is my duty to 
let her know that such an intimacy has sprung 
up. You would not wish that it should be 
concealed from your mother, I am sure, 
Augustus !" 

" Oh, no sir ! That would not be right — 
specially as ... a ... as I did make an oflfer 
to Maggie yesterday evening. I was going to 
write to mother myself." 

*' An offer !" cried the unhappy tutor with 
a groan; "you made Miss Magdalen Stilwinche 
an offer — last night ? — Are you serious ? — 
And the young lady ? What reply did she 
give you?" 

" Of course I am quite serious, sir ! Surely, 
it is not a matter to joke about I " said Augustus 
rather indignantly. 

" You proposed to her to marry you V* said 
the vicar, feeling as if he could hardly realize 
the extent of the misfortune. 

*' I gave her my promise and received hers 
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in retum/'said Augustus with some assumption 
of dignity in his mamier. 

" What did she say in reply to your pro- 
posal V^ asked the vicar, still with a lurking 
hope of finding that the matter had not been 
irremediably serious after all. 

" She said that she would be mine for ever 
and ever 1" replied Augustus very categorically, 
feeling that it was rather infra dig, to be thus 
cross-questioned like a naughty school-boy, 
and a little angry at being required thus to 
disclose the most delicate secrets of his love- 
passages with the mistress of his heart, but at 
the same time influenced by a notion that it 
was due to Maggie to speak up and tell the 
whole truth, since the performance of his vows 
to her was beginning to be questioned. 

" In short, you both consider that you are 
engaged to each other ?" said Alleyne with a 
groan. 

" No question about that sir !" 

" But you both of you seem to have forgotten 
that the consent of the young lady's parents 
is necessary,'' said Alleyne, catching at a hope, 
which in his heart he but too well knew was 
a vain one ; as if Mr. and Mrs. Stilwinche, 
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with their eight daughters, would be likely 
to throw any impediment in the way of the 
marriage of one of them with such a suitor as 
his pupil. 

" No ! sir ; we did not forget that. But 
Maggie is nineteen and four months ; she will 
be of age in less than two years, and we would 
wait longer than that for each other !" 

Alleyne groaned again and wrung his hands. 

" And pray may I be allowed to ask/' he 
said, for he was vexed and goaded into a tone 
unlike his usual kindly suavity, " may I ask 
when and where this . . . engagement took 
place ?" 

" It was last night, sir, as we were walking 
home, after the croquet party, through the 
park. It was a very beautiful moonlight 
night, and the ladies thought they should 
like the walk." 

" No doubt ! no doubt of it at all ! But I 
must say I wonder that Mrs. StUwinche 
should have permitted her daughters to walk 
without any sort of chaperone at such an 
hour. But I suppose she was asleep, poor 
woman !" 

" Mr. Ironside and his sister were of the 
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party, sir ; and there was old Mr. Comland 
and Miss Alleyne, sir." 

Mr. Alleyne only answered by groaning 
again. 

" And now I must write to your mother I 
A very pleasant letter, upon my word, and a 
very pleasant task to have to write it. I 
presume you mean to write to your mother 
yourself, also ?" 

'' Certainly, sir ; I wiU write by this post!" 

"And then .... Do you suppose that 
Miss Magdalen has mentioned this to her 
parents ?" 

^* We meant to have considered about what 
was best to do about that when we next 
met, sir." 

There was something so naif, so childlike 
in the young man's ingenuous confession of all 
the details of his and his fellow simpleton's 
little plot, that the vicar could hardly prevent 
himself from smiling in the midst of his 
vexation, and gathering a sort of comfort 
from the feeling that there could be nothing 
serious in the playing at love-making of such 
a pair of children. Nevertheless, it was as 
clear that Maggie's parents should be told 
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of what had taken place, as it was that Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam must be informed of what had 
occurred. And Mr. Alleyne permitted him- 
self to hope that both parties would be told 
that nothing more must be said or thought 
about such nonsense imder pain of being^ 
whipped and sent to bed, and so an end 
of it. 

" Of course," he said, " it is incumbent on 
the young lady to teU her parents at once of 
what has taken place. Not that I can attach 
any importance to such a mere piece of child's 
play, or that, as I trust, they will do so. 
Depend upon it, my dear boy, that any thought 
of treating the not very wise words that have 
been spoken between you as a serious engage- 
ment would only result in very sad disappoint- 
ment and suffering to both of you. And 
now, if you will go into the drawing-room, 
I will write my letter to your mother, and 
show it you when I come in. Perhaps 
you. might as well say nothinsj to my sister 
about the matter this evening.'' 

*^ May I tell Miss Agnes to-morrow, sir?" 
asked Augustus, as he stood at the door,^ 
about to leave the room. 
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'*By all means, my dear fellow, if you 
like. I am sure that she will give you the 
same advice that I do.'' 

And then the vicar addressed himself to 
the somewhat difficult task of writing his 
letter to Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

"My dear madam," he wrote, and then 
paused for some minutes, during which he 
dipped his pen in the ink four or five times, 
but made no further progress. At last he 
wrote as follows, without any further hesita- 
tion : — 

"Augustus has, within the last hour, 
confided to me a piece of imprudence of 
which he has been guilty, which I think 
ought not to be concealed fif-om you, though 
I trust that no serious consequences may 
follow from it. I have a ' neighbour here, 
a very worthy, man, living on his own pro- 
perty, who has a large family of daughters. 
His name is Stilwinche, and I have no doubt 
that you will find it in Burke among those of 
the landed gentry of the county. It has 
been impossible for me, as you will readily 
understand, to interdict him from visiting 
there, any more than at any other of the 
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entirely unobjectionable families in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the result has been a degree 
of intimacy with the young ladies there, 
which I had determined that I would at once 
mention to you. But great, as you may 
suppose, was my surprise, when on my speak- 
ing to him this evening of my purpose to do 
so, he informed me that he had yesterday 
evening proposed marriage to one of the 
young ladies in question. How this very 
silly piece of childish folly has been looked at 
by the young lady's parents, or whether, 
indeed, they have yet been informed of it, I 
do not know. But you will not doubt that I 
have done all in my power to impress on 
Augustus the absolute necessity of considering 
anything he may have said to the young lady 
as subordinate to your wishes in the matter, 
and I fully trust that he will express himself 
to the same effect in the letter from himself 
which will accompany this. I am, dear 
madam, always very faithfully yours, 

"Alban Alleyne.'' 

Augustus did write to his mother by the 
same post. He did not, however, offer to show 
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his letter to his tutor. And AUeyne had far 
too much delicacy to ask him to do so. 
Augustus wrote thus {verbatim et literatim) : — 

"Dear Mother, 

*' This is to tell you that I am ingaged 
to be married. I have told Mr. Alleyne. He 
wants me to be off. He thinks that you will be 
aggainst it. But, dear mother, wen you see 
her, you wiU say as I say, that I mite seek for 
ever, and never find such another darling, so 
good, and so pretty, and so clewer. Her name 
is Miss Magdalen Stilwinche. Is it not a sweet 
name ? Magdalen, I meene, for the other of 
course does not signify. I hope, dear mother, 
you will aprove our yeunion. You know I 
have always been an obedient son. But a man 
ought to marry to please himself, and no earthly 
consideration shall injuice me to give up Mag- 
gie. I am, dear mother, always your affection- 
ate son, 

"Augustus Fitzwilltam.'' 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GATHEBING OP THE BATTS. 

T the breakfast table in the cheerful 
little parlour looking on to the gar- 
den and orchard out of the large lat- 
ticed window on one sideof theflowei*- 
covered porch of the once manor house, but 
now farm house at Coppleford on the following 
morning, the talk among the boys was aU about 
that wonderful match at croquet between 
Beatrice Stilwinche with Ben Batt, against 
all Combe Mavis, which was to come off that 
afternoon at the Hall. 

Mr. AUeyne at Whitton, had made a feeble 
attempt to induce his pupil to give it up, and 
excuse himself, in consequence of the alarming 
revelation which had been made to him ; but 
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his little effort was fruitless. It was but a 
feeble effort, because in the first place it 
was not in the vicar's nature to oppose 
his will to that of another with any vigour. 
And in the next place he found it difficult 
to urge on his pupil that all those argu- 
ments for the keeping of his engagement, 
which the latter adduced from consideration 
of what was due from him to Magdalen Stil- 
winche, should be smnmarily over-ruled by the 
admitted necessity of looking upon his en- 
gagement to her as absolutely destined to be 
null and void. Augustus was very far from ad- 
mitting any such thing. But putting aside 
all immediate debate on this fundamental part 
of the question, it was difficult, when the 
young man maintained that it would be treat- 
ing Maggie very badly after what had taken 
place between them to simply absent himself, 
and leave her plantee Id ; to tell him that it 
was not so. 

So the croquet match was to come off as 
fixed on the afternoon of the day on which the 
two letters to Mrs. FitzwilHam, which were 
given in the last chapter, were posted. 

And great was the exultant expectation, and 
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loud the talk between the boys at CoppleforcL 
The young Australian was going in for triumph 
and glory as the ally and partner of the 
charming girl who had not only made him 
thoroughly in love with her, but who really 
seemed, to that cool consideration, which was 
never, in any of his moods, very far distant 
from the active intelligence of the young man, 
to be by far the most eligible person for the 
position of Mrs. Benjamin Batt, that had ever 
yet come within the scope of his observation. 
It is to be observed that Ben had not the 
smallest suspicion of the fact that Beatrice 
Stilwinche was in any way at all better pro- 
vided for than all the rest of her sisters. He 
understood that Mr. Stilwinche was far from 
being a rich man ; and, as far as he could be said 
to have thought about it, supposed thatBeatrice 
would bring little or nothing with her to her 
husband. But his notions upon all such mat- 
ters had been very truly and fully exposed by 
the few words he had spoken on the subject to 
Miss Miranda Cornland. His experience of 
the world had led him to take it as the natural 
course of things that a man should make his 
own way in it, and had moreover given him 
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the impression that it was not such a difficult 
thing to do for those who brought to the work 
due activity of body and brain. He was fully 
perstiaded that there was, as he had phrased 
it, plenty of money in the world for those who 
were shrewd and industrious enough to take 
it, and never dreamed of thinking it any 
objection to a wife that she was penniless. 
Thus he had not only fallen in love, but with 
the full assent of the best reflective powers he 
could bring to bear upon the subject, meant 
and intended to be in love, and to prosecute 
the work of winning the lady's hand as actively 
as he could. 

As for Charles Comland, he was very far 
from knowing equally well what he was 
about. He had formed no such speculations 
or intentions. Though much about the same 
age, in fact, he was to all intents and pur- 
poses half-a-dozen years younger than young 
Batt in mind and formation of character. To 
begin with, he would have found it very diffi- 
cult to say with any certainty which of the 
two sisters, Barbara or Millicent StUwinche, 
was the most attractive to him. He was 
rather afraii that he was desperately in love 
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with both of them. At least, whichever of 
them was uppermost in his thoughts at the 
moment, he seemed to himself to be very un- 
mistakably in love with. As for the tall and 
slender and elegant Barbara, with her willow- 
like figure, delicately cut features, and long 
blonde ringlets, it was plain to see that she 
was considered the beauty of the feimily. 
And Charles thought it was impossible to 
doubt that she was very much inclined to 
like him. She, evidently so much accus- 
tomed to hold her pretty head very high, was 
as evidently disposed to behave very differently 
towards him. And where is the heart of 
eighteen that can withstand such a conscious- 
ness? As for Millicent, he was not at all 
sure that she liked him. It looked, indeed, 
very much as if she did quite the reverse. 
Perhaps he had offended her by those imper- 
tinent words of his about the free and happy 
barley. And yet when he recollected that 
talk with her in half whispers in the morning- 
room at the farm-house, he could hardly think 
that she had been angry. And then the 
exact picture of her as she sate and looked 
when playing with the point of her parasol 
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on the carpet, came vividly before his mind's 
eye with a rush ; and he had no doubt, for 
the moment, that she was in truth " the queen 
among them all." 

It is true that the donkey between the two 
bundles of hay got none from either of them 
at last, and that he was a donkey. But it is 
to be supposed that he was not a very im- 
happy donkey, while the choice of either 
mouthful seemed to be in his power. And 
Charles — ^handsome, conquering Charles Corn- 
land — ^was looking forward to the difficulties 
of dividing himself duly between the two 
competitors for his favour with no little heart- 
beat and a very exhilarating sense of exulta- 
tion. 

Peter Comland had no conquests to medi- 
tate on, or look forward to. It did not occur 
to any of the young folks — as it had occurred 
to his aunt Miss Miraada — ^to remark in any 
way on this difiference. And it seemed as if 
Peter himself must have felt it to be quite as 
natural that such should be the case, as the 
others appeared to feel it. He talked, in- 
deed, as much and as loudly as the others, 
but it was aU about Charles and his con- 
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quests, and what the girk thought of him. 
Peter very strongly took the part of Millicent 
when the talk turned upon a comparison be- 
tween her and Barbara, but it was as if the 
subject could present itself to his mind in no 
other way than as it had reference to his bro- 
ther. As Miss Miranda had said, it seemed 
really as if his life were merely a reflected one ; 
as if he only lived in the interests, the plea- 
sures, the hopes, and wishes of his brother. 

In the midst of this noisy conversation 
Miss Miranda's parlour-maid came into the 
breakfast-room with a couple of letters in her 
hand, which the postman had just delivered 
at the farm-house, and handed them to her 
master. 

" That's for you, Ben," said Mr. Cornland, 
tossing one of them across the table to Ben 
Batt, after examining the post-mark. " It is 
from the Isle of Man — from your imcle, 
doubtless. Mine is from Australia," he con- 
tinued, turning to Miss Miranda ; " from my 
brother, I suppose, though I don't think the 
address is in his hand- writing." 

" No, it's not from John," he added, after 
he had read the letter, raising his eyebrows 
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with an expression of surprise as he did so ; 
*' it's from your father, Ben. I don't think he 
has written it himself, for the signature is in 
quite a different hand, as if he had employed 
somebody to write for him. Listen to what 
he says." 

And then Mr. Comland read out as foUows : 

" *Dear Sir, — I have just returned very 
unexpectedly to Melbourne, after a long 
absence, which I thought would have been 
much longer. And I learn from my friend 
Mr. John Comland that he has thought it 
good to send my son Benjamin to England 
consigned to you. Mr. Comland had reason 
to think that it would be long before he saw 
me again, if he ever did, and no doubt axjted 
for the best imder the circumstances, and 
shewed himself the true friend he has been 
through life, in using his interest with you to 
find a desirable position for my boy. Of 
course I feel that if it had been I, instead of 
Mr. John Comland who had to decide what 
should be done with the boy, I shoTild not 
have ventured to take the liberty which he 
has taken on my behalf.' 

VOL. I. V^ 
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" I am sure I am very glad John did act as 
he did, Ben, my boy. No liberty at alL I can 
remember your father well enough, Ben — you 
are very like him. He and John both got 
into a sad scrape about his going off to 
Australia with my brother, but nothing coiild 
stop him. Did you ever hear all that story ?" 

"Yes, sir," said Ben, nodding, "I have 
heard it all more than once ; not from father, 
though, but from Mr. Comland." 

" Well, here's the rest of your father's 
letter. 

" ' And now,' he says, ' si^ce the circum- 
stances which have brought me back to Mel- 
bourne so much sooner than I expected have 
made it unnecessary for me to continue any 
longer in this country, I intend to take pass- 
age by the next ship, and come to look after 
my lad myself. I shall probably be in Eng- 
land about the end of June, and shall have 
the pleasure of bringing you letters from your 
brother. 

" ' I am, dear sir, 
" * Very faithfully and gratefully yours, 

" 'Benjamin Batt.'" 
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" The end of June ! Why, sir, that is 
in ten days time from this," exclaimed 
Ben. 

" Yes, we shall have him here in the course 
of next week. I shall be very glad to 
see him, very, for old time's sake. You 
must remember Ben Batt, Miranda ; don't 
you r 

" Oh dear, yes. I remember him very well, 
and all the trouble there was about his going 
away with my brother. Wilful men must 
have their way, and wilful boys, too. And 
he was one of the wilfullest I ever knew or 
heard of," said Miss Miranda. " But I used to 
like Ben, too," she added after a pause of a 
moment or two given to a passing retrospec- 
tive glance at the old long ago. 

" What says your letter, Ben ?" asked Mr. 
Cornland. 

"It is from my cousin — Isaac Batt, he 
signs himself." 

" To be sure. His father's name is Isaac, 
only we always called him Ikey. But we 
lost sight of each other for many years before 
I left the island." 

" What is his line of life, sir ?" asked Ben. 
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** He obtained a position as parish clerk to 
one of the largest parishes in the island, and 
I believe did very well. I take it he did not 
depend wholly on the proceeds of his clerk- 
ship. Ikey was a shrewd fellow, and knew 
how to make money breed money. And 
something he had from his father — ^yonr 
grandfather, Ben, who was my father's clerk — 
all the old man had to leave. For your 
father forfeited his share by going off to 
Australia." 

" Father knew that standing on your own 
legs is better than waiting for other men's 
shoes," said Ben. 

" Well, and what does your cousin say ?" 
*' Well, I think he seems a little bit riled 
because I was sent here to you, sir, instead of 
being sent to uncle and him in the Isle of 
Man. I suppose father would have sent me 
to them, if he had sent me at alL It was 
Mr. Comland that sent me here. And very 
much obliged I am to Mr. John Comland for 
doing so, and to you for receiving me so 
kindly." 

" Uncle John knew nothing about Beatrice 
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Stilwinche, though. So you have not got 
to thank him for that !" put in Charley. 

" Well, sir, then my cousin says that he 
thinks first cousins ought to be acquainted ; 
that blood is thicker than water, and that, 
if agreeable, he means to come and see 
me. 

" Yes, very agreeable, I should say. Tell 
him to come by aU means. He is in the right 
of it ; blood is thicker than water," said Mr. 
Comland, while a little smile passed over his 
face as he exchanged glances with his sister. 

'* But he is anxious, he says, not to put you 
to any sort of inconvenience, sir ; and he 
says that he supposes I, shall have no diflS.- 
culty in finding a room for him at the village 
inn." 

** Not a bit of it. Village inn be hanged I 
I am not going to let one of your name, friend 
Batt, go to an inn while I have a bed to give 
him.- He ip welcome here for your sake and 
your father's, and yet more for his own father's 
sake. What, Ikey Batt's son at an inn in 
the village where a Comland lives ! Pooh. 
We can find a bed for him, without any diflS.- 
culty, I suppose, Miranda T 
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" Yes, certainly ; we can find a bed for Mr. 
Batt/' said Miss Miranda. 

" Does he say when he will be here ?" 
. asked the farmer. 

" He says he counts upon arriving here on 
Monday evening." 

" Bravo ! Why, we shall have quite a 
family gathering, Ben, my boy. Your father 
will be here a few days later. And by the 
bye, Miranda, we must think about keeping 
a bed for him. We must keep the spare 
room over the porch for him. It's small, but 
a pleasant, cheerful little crib. Where can 
we put our friend Ikey ?" 

" I think we shall we able to manage it 
very well," said Miss Miranda quietly. 

" They say in the colonies that folks in the 
old coimtry are not so hospitable as they are 
out there. But I am sure there never was an 
untruer word spoken I" cried Ben. 

" Well, it isn't everybody that lives in a 
big old house like this, you see. It is the 
more the merrier, here," said the farmer. 

" Do you know what my cousin is ? that is, 
I mean what he does for his living ?" asked 
Ben. 
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" Well, as T told you, I lost sight of your 
uncle for some years past. But I know he 
has done well, and I fancy that he has brought 
his son up to be a lawyer. I know that 
Ikey has been a widower for many years, and 
I believe that your correspondent is his only 
chQd. I am pretty sure that I heard that 
he had established himself as a solicitor in 
Douglas." 

*' Then I suppose, sir, you don't know at 
all what he is like .... what sort of chap 
he is, I mean T said Ben meditatively. 

" Not a bit. Not the least in the world ! 
I never sat eyes on him since he was a child, 
and do not remember to have ever heard a 
word about him," replied Mr. Cornland. 

" He writes like a lawyer. That's for all 
the world just like a lawyer's letter, isn't it ?" 
said Ben, showing the letter to Charley 
Cornland. 

Charley said that he supposed so, but he 
did not know much about lawyers' letters. 

" Well, we shall see what we shall see ! 
Any way, it's very kind of you to let him come 
here, sir," said Ben. 

'•' Pooh, pooh ! You had better answer his 
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letter when we come in to dinner. It's time 
we were getting into the fields now," said 
Mr. Cornland. 

And so the conversation ended. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IKEY BATT, SENIOR, AND IKEY BATT, JUNIOR. 




HE shrewdness of young Ben had 
detected evidences in his cousin's 
letter of the writer having in 
some degree felt "riled/' as he 
had expressed it, at the fact that the young 
Australian should have been sent home by 
his Mends in the colony to the care of Mr. 
Comland rather than to that of his own . rela- 
tions. But it had not been the intention of 
his cousin to allow any such feeling to appear. 
The feeling of course was one which could 
hardly be quarrelled with. Ben himself had 
explained the matter in a manner altogether 
inoffensive to any of the parties concerned, by 
observing, that doubtless his father would 
have sent him to his own relatives had he been 
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OD the spot to have any share in making 
the arrangement, It was Mr. John Comland 
who had decided on asking his own brother's 
hospitality for the boy. 

Nevertheless it was natural that the family 
affection and kindly feelings of the Batts in 
the Isle of Man should have been a little hurt 
at the step. It was, howeverj possible per- 
haps to see in the feeling which Mr. Ikey Batt 
exhibited in the matter, not only a proof of the 
warm cousinly affection which united the two 
branches of the Batt family, but an evidence 
of the worldly prosperity which had attended 
the residence of Ben Batt the elder in the 
colony. And that covert smile which passed 
between Mr. Comland and his sister, when 
young Ben read to them his cousin's remarks 
about blood being thicker than water, may 
perhaps be taken to show that his reading of 
the cousinly letter accepted the latter interpre- 
tation. Mr. Cornland had the knowledge of 
the terms on which the young colonist had 
been placed in his house, to help him in coming 
to this interpretation, it will be remembered ; 
and it is possible also that he may have had 
somewhat more of information respecting the 
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old parish clerk and his son than he had 
thought proper to communicate to their young 
relative in reply to his enquiries. 

The httle that he had said, however, was 
perfectly true. Ikey Batt the elder had done 
well in the world. When on the death of 
his father, the old clerk to the firm of Stanton 
& Comland, he had inherited all that the old 
man had scraped together during a long life 
passed in service, to the exclusion of the re- 
bellious younger brother who had chosen to 
follow his own devices and push his own for- 
tunes in a distant land, he might have been jus- 
tified in quitting a position so humble as that of a 
parish clerk. But Ikey Batt decided otherwise. 
The clerkship was profitable. It produced, year 
in and year out, as the saying is, sufficient to 
maintain himself and his one son not uncom- 
fortably. And those two comprised the whole 
of the parish clerk's family. For he had be- 
come a widower immediately after the birth 
of his only son. And under these circum- 
stances Ikey preferred to continue to live on 
his clerkship, while devoting the money he 
had inherited to the business of "breeding 
money," as Mr. Comland had phrased it. 
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Capital in the island was scarce. Farmers 
distressed and behindhand were not scarce. 
And under these circumstances the "breeding'^ 
process went on merrily. 

It went on so prosperously, that by the 
time it became necessary to fix on a career for 
Ikey the younger, the old parish clerk's son 
and heir, the latter felt himself justified in 
using so much of the accumulated hoard as 
might be necessary for the purpose of edu- 
cating his son as an attorney. 

Why, the business he, the father, could 
himself put into a sharp lawyer's hands would 
be something to begin with. There would be 
saving in lawyer's charges by having a law- 
yer in the family of pretty well as much as it 
woTild cost to make young Ikey into one. 

And the resTilt had abundantly justified the 
correctness of the father's previsions ; and 
that not merely in the way of saving law 
charges. Since Ikey the younger had been 
established in an office of his own, the money 
breeding business had been notably enlarged. 
And though it could not be said that the 
young attorney had made any step towards 
talking a leading, or even a high position 
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:among the members of the legal profession in 
the Island, yet he was not without business 
of a certain class, besides all that entailed by 
the management of his own and his father's 
concerns. 

The business of breeding money, like that 
of breeding bees, would seem to be most ad- 
vantageously carried on imder a very tempered 
and moderate light. A man who wished to 
embark capital in a business of the sort, and 
who could freely select the concern which he 
would join for the purpose, would perhaps do 
well to walk through the city of London till 
he had foimd the place where the white paint 
was the yellowest, the window glass the 
dimmest and dirtiest, the interior fittings, the 
shabbiest and most time-worn, and the whole 
.atmosphere of the establishment the closest 
and dingiest. He would run from polished 
mahogany, brass fittings, and plate glass, as 
though they were the recognized vestibule of 
the bankruptcy court. But it is possible that 
even this advice to investors, if implicitly 
acted on, might lead occasionally to disap- 
pointment ; so diversely deceptive are ap- 
pearances in himian affairs. 
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In the case of the establishment of Ikey 
Batt^ Gent, Solicitor at Law, however, the 
aboTe theory was abundantly justified. The 
unobtrusive little black door between two 
yellow- white door posts in an obscure part of 
the town of Douglas, on which those words 
were painted both in white letters on the 
black door, and in black letters on the once 
white posts, led to a retreat as quiet, dim, and 
grimy as could be found in the money-making 
quarter of many a larger city. 

In this place had been written that affec- 
tionate letter which Ben had read at Mr. 
Cornland's bright and cheerful breakfast table 
at the close of a conversation between the old 
parish clerk and his son. Ikey the younger, 
was still a bachelor, though he was some five 
years older than his cousin, being about 
twsnty-four at the time of the arrival of the 
latter in England. His father, widower as he 
was, did not live with his son ; — his duties 
as parish clerk requiring him to reside else- 
where. But the old man was a frequent 
visitor to the " office " of the younger. 

"It all tallies,'' said the elder, continuing 
a conversation in which the arrival of Ben had 
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been discussed, " It all tallies with everything 
that I have been able to learn about my 
brother. Depend upon it Ben has made money. 
I shouldn't wonder, for my part, if he came 
home a millionaire !" 

"Not much likelihood of that I should say," 
sneered his son. 

" Well, I don't know ; you know what one 
hears ofsuccess at the diggings." 

" But was my uncle a gold-digger ?" asked 
the younger man. 

" Ben was a fellow to be anything and every- 
thing that would make money. I know he has 
been much away up the country. I think most 
likely he was off after some new chance, when 
he went on his last absence. At all events, 
one thing is pretty certain, — Charles Comlands 
would not take the boy in as he has done, if it 
wasn't made very considerably worth his while." 

" I should think not, indeed ! That is what 
put up John Cornland to sending him to his 
brother, of course ! Damn him ! And damn 
them ! I hate the lot of them ! A beggarly 
set of stuck-up upstarts ! Because my grand- 
father was clerk to his father, he and those 
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whelps of his used to behave as if they thought 
we were the dirt under their feet !" 

" There was nothing uppish about poor 
Peter/* said the father. 

" No ; because there was nothing about him 
at all. He was a nullity. But that fellow 
Charles was intolerable— a swaggering, con- 
ceited coxcomb ! Fancied himself an Adonis, 
too — ^must set up as a lady-killer! I have 
hated one or two people before now. I hate 
his fe,ther. But I never hated anybody as I 
hate young Charles Comland f 

" And I have no love for old Charles Corn- 
land 1 From the time he got Miss Jemima s 
money into his hand — his wife's money, I 
mean ; she was old Stanton, his fitther's part- 
ner s daughter, you know, — ^be never behaved 
to me as I had a right to expect he should 
have behaved — never !'' 

" They are a damned, insolent, upstart lot, 
I tell you !" responded his son. 

" And yet if Charles Cornland knew which 
side his bread was buttered, or rather, which 
side the dirt on his bread might be found, old 
Ikey Batt is not the man he should show his 
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insolence to either," said the old clerk, with a 
look of malicious cunning. 

"And now they have got hold of this 
youngster, our own flesh and blood, and will 
make a means out of that of getting uncle into 
their hands when he comes home," said the son. 

" They had better take care what they are 
doing," said the father. 

" I'll tell you what, father ; IVe a very good 
mind to run over and see this cousin of mine. 
I can make some business in London. And it 
mightn't be a bad move," said young Ikey. 

" I daresay you'd make it cost you nothing, 
Ikey. And if it did knock down a few pounds 
I think it might be worth while," returned his 
father after a minute's consideration. 

" Yes, I think so. I hate going near those 
people, like poison. But I might put a spoke 
in their wheel 1" 

" You might and Ikey, I'll tell you 

something," said the old man, after a further 
pause of meditation. " You might put a spoke 
in their wheel in another way to what you are 
thinking of — and a pretty deal bigger spoke 
too ! Look here, just cast your eyes over that 
there document !" 

VOL. I. ^^ 
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And tlie old derk, drawing as he spoke a 
greasT old pocket-book from tihe breast pocket 
of his ooat, and selecting from among its con- 
tents a folded vellow paper, handed it to his 
SOD. " Just 1o(Jl at the names and the dates, 
that s all r added he, looking with a malicious 
twinkle into his son's £ioe. 

"Good heavens! .... why this is the 
original entry T' 

*' Exactly so \^ said the old man, nodding his 
head. 

*' And how in the name of all that's strange 
did it come to be in yomr pocket-book, instead 
of being .... where it should be ?" 

" There's no need to talk about that ! That's 
neither here nor there ! But you see that I've 
a whip in my hand ready for them, if ever it 
suits me to use it !" 

"And a whip that would touch up that 
beast Master Charles pretty considerable 
sharply !" said his son. 

" Ah, wouldn't it ! Just about ! But you 
see it's a whip to be kept in one's hand, and 
perhaps cracked a bit now and then, rather 
than used for good and all 1" 

" I see what you mean, father. One must 
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take care of oneself, and not cut off one's own 
nose tp spite one's neighbour. Of course I am 
up to all that, never fear. But I am not sure 
that one might not manage matters in such 
a way that the very putting oneself safe might 
make their position all the worse ! Any way 
you may trust me ! I wasn't born yesterday I 
Spoke in their wheel ! Yes, I think it would 
be a spoke in their wheel ! By Jove ! I begin 
to think I shall rather enjoy my visit to Cop- 
pleford, knowing what I know 1" 

" But you must be cautious, Ikey ! You 
must be very cautious, because you see . . ." 

" Do I look like one likely to be anything- 
else than cautious ? Did you ever know me 
anything else, even when I was a little chap V 
said the young attorney, with justifiable self- 
assertion. 

" No ; you never was one to strike, unless 
you could strike at advantage ! I will say that 
for you, Ikey 1 but you may be aggravated by 
that upstart youngster, there. If you are, 
don't you be provoked into showing too much 
of your hand I " 

" Was I born yesterday, father ? Did you 

20—2 
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ever see anything green in me^ I ask you?" 
urged his son again. 

" Well, but Ikey, you know, if you was to 
let out a little too much, it would be me that 
'ud have to stand the shot, not you, don't you 
see !" said the elder, winking at his dear boy 
with intense significance. 

" Yes ; but you couldn"t be bowled over 
without playing the devil with my game. 
You know that well enough. And if you 
hadn't known it well enough, you'd never 
have told me. Let you alone for taking care 
of yourself, old boy," said his amiable off- 
spring. 

'* Well, I have generally been able to do 
that, Ikey, it is true ; and I don't think you'd 
find it your interest to bowl me over, as you 
say." 

** All right ! We are up to one another," 
said the iQgenuous youth, returning his father's 
wink. " So then it's settled that I shall go 
and look up this young cousin," he added, in 
a different tone ; ** at all events, I shall find 
out how far he is worth looking after, and 
what sort of stuff he is made of. And you 
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may trust me to make a good use of that bit 
of paper there, if I make any at alL" 

And then the letter about blood being 
thicker than water was written, which an- 
nounced Mr. Ikey Batt's intention of visiting 
Coppleford. 
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